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From the Athenzeum. E 1 
Notes and Emendations to the Text of Shakspeare’s and 171.* From the first mention of the subject 


Plays, from Early Manuscript Corrections in 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE—No. 458.—26 FEBRUARY, 1853. 





ourselves and printed in our last volume, pp. 142 


q | We saw the importance of many of the alterations 


. A . —and the numerous communications which we 
by Bhy say _ FE My gg = wt received corroborated our opinion. The volume 
planed af li the Works of Shaks- | before us is one result of the attention thus ex- 
peare by the same Editor, in Eight Volumes, cited. In it, Mr. Collier gives, by way of supple- 


Octavo. Whittaker & Co. 


ment to his edition of ‘‘ Shakspeare’s Works,” 
about one thousand substantial emendations of 


Ir has been the good fortune of Mr. Payne Col- Shakspeare’s text derived from his despised and 
lier during that study of Shakspeare’s works for shabby old second folio; a book in some places 
half a century, to which he alludes at the close incomplete, and in others defiled with stains of 
of the preface of the book before us, to add con- | ¥™e ** and viler liquors,”’ with the droppings of 
siderably to our little knowledge of the great candles, and the ashes of tobacco. 


dramatist. ‘To him we are indebted for valuabl 
illustrations of the 


e|. The state of the text of Shakspeare has been 


personal history of Shak- long a well-known theme of regret. Johnson 


: ; ion |described the faults as ‘‘numerous and gross ;”” 
speare—and also for much important information - ; 
respecting his contemporaries, and concerning the and asserted that they had “not only corrupted 


wth and progress of dramatic literature. W 


e | many passages, perhaps beyond recovery, but had 


ave now to thank him for certainly the most im- brought others into suspicion which are only ob- 
portant addition to this branch of English litera- scured by obsolete wr ta » or by the writer's 


ture that has been made by any one in our days, | Uskilfulness and a 


ectation.’’ Such was the way 


Personally, Mr. Collier, as he himself states, has in which too many of the critics of the last cen- 
really little to do with this result :—he has been | *Ury were accustomed to write about Shakspeare. 
merely the agent in bringing it about. The story | What they could in their own judgment amend by 
of Mr. Collier’s discovery is well known to our |COnjecture—often most ridiculous and ignorant— 
readers—our columns having been made his me- they altered without scruple. What they fancied 


dium for originally communicating it to the world 


obsolete, they “ illustrated,” that is, they overlaid 


’ 


and also for illustrating its value by a number of |it with quotations from contemporary literature. 
examples of the new Shakspeare readings which it which are too often, either mere wearisome proofs 
ielded. It may, nevertheless, be convenient to of things which ¥no one can deny, or accumula- 
ring the facts, as they reappear in the now pub- | tions of antiquarian pedantry the most contempti- 
lished volume, into direct juxtaposition with the ble and absurd, What they could neither alter nor 
comment which we have to bestow on them and |‘ illustrate,” they pronounced to be ‘ unskilful- 


on this book. 


ness and affectation.”’ 


Farly in 1849, Mr. Collier bought, at Mr.| Far be it from us to assert that the labors of 
Rodd’s, a dirty copy of the second folio edition of |men like Rowe, Pope, Johnson, Warburton, and 
the “* Works of Shakspeare,” printed in 1632. It their successors down to our own days, were either 
was full of manuscript notes—but he paid no at-|Valueless or ineffective. Considered as a body, 
tention to them. He bought the book, hoping (by |much was done by them, although each one, 
means of it) to supply the imperfections of a bet- | t#ken individually, added comparatively little t» 
ter copy. It turned out that his new purchase |the common stock. But still, after the lapse of 
did not answer his expectations. He repented of two centuries, and the labors of successive genera- 
his bargain, and the book was laid aside—disre-|tions of learned and distinguished men, we are 


garded and out of favor. 


After the lapse of about three years, Mr. Col- 


obliged to admit, as was done by the earliest of 
those who gave attention to the subject, that the 


lier had occasion to make a reference to the second | text of Shakspeare is eminently and perversely cos- 
folio. He took down the book in question from — And yet, it is certainly true, that so mar 
vellous 


the top shelf on which it had been put away ; 


is the power of.Shakspeare over his reader's 


and then noticed, for the first time, that there was | fancy and attention, that they who enjoy his 
inscribed on the cover ‘* Thomas Perkins, his | ¥Titings most are the least disturbed by these im- 
Booke.”* There had been a Perkins a player— perfections. The true lover of Shakspeare defies 
could this be he? Inquiry was made, and it was the critics. With heart on fire, and interest 
found that the player's name was ‘ Richard.’’ |excited to the highest pitch by the action bofure 
But attention, once directed to the book, went fur-|him: enchanted by the magic of the scene, and 
ther; and ‘I then discovered,” says Mr. Collier, | thoroughly acquainted with the main bent and 
“to my surprise, that there was hardly a page | PUrpose o the dialogue, he cannot give attention 
Which did not present, in a handwriting of the |t0 minute questions of criticism. He laughs or 
time, some emendations in the pointing, or in the | Weeps Just as the Poet bids him—undisturbed by 


text—while on most of them they were frequent, 
and on many numerous.”” Of emendations of all 


imperfections which lash a Theobald imto fury, 
and fill the pages of the twenty-one volumes of our 


kinds there are not less in the whole volume than | V@riorum edition with unparalleled. antiquarian : 


twenty thousand, 
axa lete examination followed ; and then en- 


e@ two papers on the subject addressed to 
CPCCLYIZ. LIVING 4GE, VOL. XXXVI. 25 


nonsense. Still, we must, after all, admit, that: 
the text is often incomplete and often corrupt ; 


* See Living Age, No. 41a: 
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and that, however little the rapt and excited 
reader may care about minute accuracy, to rescue 
Shakspeare from the combined imbecilities which 
have been fathered on him by short-hand writers, 
printers, and antiquarian commentators, and give 
us his words as he really wrote them, is an object 
worthy of the ambition of literary men. It is be- 
cause we consider the book hefore us to be a rea! 
advance towards such a desirable end, that we 
welcome it heartily. Men have acquired reputa- 
tion by asingle emendation of Shakspeare ; learned 
editors have exceedingly plumed themselves upon 
a few successful hits; the best critics have done 
but little: here we have a book that ‘‘ at one fell 
swoop” knocks out a thousand errors, for the most 
»art so palpable, when once pointed out, that no 
one can deny their existence—and substitutes 
emendations so clear that we cannot hesitate to 
accept them. In our judgment this is a result 
which may well be esteemed fortunate and happy 
—a subject of congratulation to every one con- 
cerned in it. 

But, it will be asked, who is the great emen- 
dator before whose authority we are all to bow— 
the critic whose marginal scribblings are to be 
accepted as a restoration of Shakspeare’s language? 
The question cannot be answered. There is some 
reason to think that Mr. Rodd received the book 
out of ‘* Bedfordshire :’’ the notice which it will 
now attract will probably lead to some discovery 
of the seller and of its previous history. Some 
bookseller may be able to tell us of a sale of books 
in that county in the spring of 1849, in which 
such a volume appeared. 

The internal evidence afforded by the emenda- 
tions themselves seems to point to the stage, and 
to indicate that they were made with some view 
to dramatic representation. ‘Three facts bear 
especially upon this point—First: Hundreds of 
stage directions are inserted—many of them of 
very great minuteness—far more minute than or- 
dinarily occurs in the printing of plays. For 
pore after 


Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! 


Hamlet is directed to ‘‘ pause ;’’ after ‘‘ Man de- 
lights not me,”’ Rosencrantz is bidden to ‘‘ smile.” 
Others are of no less value, as exhibiting the way 
in which the poet’s meaning is dependent on the 
proper performance of the business of the stage. 

f this kind is a direction in the explanatory 

‘scene between Prospero and Miranda at the begin- 
ning of the Tempest. Prospero takes off his 
“* magic garment,” with the aid of his daughter, 
at the commencement of his explanation. Just 
at its close, when he says, ‘* Now I arise,”’—the 
corrector inserts the direction ‘‘ Put on robe 
again.”” Clothed in his mantle of power, which 
he had not needed during his disclosure of his 
previous history to Miranda, Prospero now exer- 
cises his authority by sending her to sleep, in 
order that he may confer with Ariel. The sudden 
somnolency which seizes Miranda during the dis- 
closure of events of such vital interest is thus 
deprived of the strangeness which the critics, not 
having had the benefit of this stage direction, have 
properly found in it. 

Secondly, those of the plays which in the pre- 
vious impression had been left undivided into acts 
and scenes are properly divided by the anno- 
tator. 

And, thirdly, many passages not affecting the 
sense are struck out of all the plays, except An- 





tony and Cleopatra—apparently with a view to 
shortening the plays for representation. This is a 
very important circumstance—and cannot, we 
think, be explained in any probable way except 
as having reference to representation. 

If, then, many of these alterations were made 
with a direct view to the stage, it may fairly be 
concluded that they were the work, not of a printer 
or person desirous of putting the plays to a liter- 
ary use, but of some manager or actor. 

Another circumstance of considerable curiosity 
is, that alterations in words and stops occur’ in 
passages struck through with a view to curtail- 
ment, This seems to prove that the verbal or 
literary alterations were made hefore those which 
may be termed the dramatic or scenic, Another 
circumstance which may point to a difference of 
time in making several of the alterations is, that 
some of them are made upon erasures. 

The question remains—whether, in makin 
these alterations of so many different kinds, ont 
some of them perhaps written at different periods, 
the writer had access to any authority—or, 
whether he relied solely on his own critical sa- 
gacity and ingenuity, and occasionally merely 
guessed at arbitrary emendations. On this sub- 
ject we think the evidence would have warranted 
what our northern neighbors would call ‘a 
stronger deliverance’ than is given by Mr. Col- 
lier. ‘* I am inclined to think,’’ he says, ** that 
the last [that the annotator merely guessed at 
arbitrary emendations}] must have been the fact as 
regards some of his changes ; and, so far, his sug- 
gestions are only to be taken as those of an indi- 
vidual who lived, we may suppose, not very long 
after the period when the dramas he elucidate 
were written, and who might have had inter- 
course with the actors of Shakspeare’s day.” 

We -cannot, of course, deny the possibility of 
conjecture in some cases; but when we consider 
the multitude of the alterations—their very great 
importance, far exceeding all that has been done 
in that way by the whole of the successive edi- 
tors and emendators, from the days of Heminge 
and Condell to our own—when we consider also 
the overwhelming fact, that a whole omitted line, 
never before dreamt of as being wanting, has 
been supplied in at least nine different instances— 
we cannot hesitate to infer that there must have 
been something more than mere conjecture—some 
authority from which they were derived. And if 
the incontestable facts lead us directly to an au- 
thority, how are we to limit it, or why should we 
hesitate to apply it universally ? On what grounds 
may we infer that some of the corrections in a 
particular page are founded upon authority, and 
others are merely conjectural? The consideration 
of the nine omitted lines stirs up Mr. Collier to » 
little greater boldness on the question of author- 
ity—but, after all, we do not think he goes the 
full length which the facts would warrant. The 
following is his conclusion :— 


To say nothing of words, sometimes two, three 
and four together, which are wanting in the folios, 
and are supplied in the manuscript, to the improvement 
both of meaning and measure, there are at least nine 
different places where lines appear to have been left 
out. From what source could these have been de- 
rived, if not from some more perfect copies, or from 
more faithful recitation? However we may be will- 
ing to depreciate other emendations, and to maintain 
that they were only the results of bold but happy 
speculation—the feliciter audentia of conjecture— 
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how can we account for the recovery of nine distinct 
lines, most exactly adapted to the situations where 
they are inserted, excepting upon the supposition 
that they proceeded from the pen of the Poet, and 
have been preserved by the curious accuracy of an 
individual, almost a contemporary, who, in some 
way, possessed the means of supplying them? 


Our readers can scarcely form a proper judg- 
ment on the question of either the authority or 
the value of the alterations without knowing a 
little more of their nature; we will therefore 
quote some examples—putting them in the short- 
est possible form, and taking them as they come 
to hand in turning over the pages ®f the book. A 
very few of them have been already laid before 
our readers. 

Tue Tempest. 
Act i. sc. 2. I have with such provision in mine art 
So safely ordered that there is no soul— 
No, not so much perdition as an hair 
Betid to any creature in the vessel. 
Alteration. I have with such prevision in mine 
art, &e. 
Ibid. And thy father 
Was Duke of Milan, and his only heir 
And princess no worse issued. 
Alteration. And thy father 
Was Duke of Milan, thow his only heir 
And princess no worse issued. 
Ibid. They all have met again, 
And are upon the Mediterranean flote 
Bound sadly home to Naples. 
Alteration. They all have met again, 
And all upon the Mediterranean float, &c. 


Act ii. se. 1. And the fair soul herself 
Weighed between lothness and obedience, at 
Which end o’ the beam she ’d bow. 

Alteration. And the fair soul herself 
Weighed between lothness and obedience, as 
Which end o’ the beam should bow. 


Act iv. se. 1. Spring come to you, at the farthest 
In the very end of harvest. 


Alteration. Rain come to you, &c. 


Act v. se. 1. You demy puppets, that | 
By moonshine do the green-sour ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites. 
Alteration. You demy puppets, that 
By moonshine do the green-sward ringlets make 
Whereof the ewe not bites. 


Ibid. Holy Gonzalo, honorable man, 
Mine eyes, even sociable to the show of thine, 
Fall fellowly drops. 

Alteration. Noble Gonzalo, honorable man, 
Mine eyes, even sociable to the flow of thine, 
Fall fellowly drops. 

Tbid. Whe’r thou beest he, or no, 
Or some enchanted trifle to abuse me. 


Alleration. Or some enchanted devil to abuse me. 


Ibid. That could control the moon, make flows and 


e ’ 
And deal in her command without her power. 
Alteration. And deal in her command with all 
her power. 
Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
Act iv. sc. 2. Who is Silvia? what is she, 
That all our swains commend her ? 
Holy, fair, and wise is she ; 
The heaven such grace did lend her. 
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Act iv. sc. 3. Madam, I pity much your grievances ; 
Which since I know they virtuously are placed, 
I give consent to go along with you. 
Alteration. Madam, I pity much your grievances, 
And the most true affections that you bear ; 
Which since I know they virtuously, &c. 


Act. v. sc. 4. How use doth breed a habit in a man ! 
This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than flourishing, peopled towns. _ 


Alteration. These shadowy, desert, unfrequented 
woods. 


Ibid. These are my mates, that make their wills: 
their law, 
Have some unhappy passenger in chase. 
Alteration. These my rude mates, &c. 


Merry Wives or Winpsor. 
Act ii. sc. 1. Will you go, An heires ? 

[This has been a great stumbling-block. Infinite 
have been the conjectures. Mr. Emendator clears off 
the difficulty in a trice.] 

Alteration. Will you go on here ? 


Act iv. sc. 8. I will bring thee where Mistress Anne 
Page is, at a farm-house afeasting, and theu: 
shalt woo her. Cried game, said I well. f 

[Another passage which has been a terrible cruz 
to the commentators. ] 

Alteration. I will bring thee where Mistress Anne 

Page is, at a farm-house afeasting, and thow’, 
shalt woo her ; curds and créam! said I well? 


Act v. sc. 5. And this deceit loses the name of craft, 
Of disobedience, or unduteous title. 


Alteration. Of disobedience or unduteous guile. 


MEaAsurRE For MEASURE. 
Acti. sc. 1. Since I am put to know, that your own 
science 
Exceeds in that, the lists of all advice 
My strength can give you: then, no more re- 
mains, 
But that to your sufficiency, as your worth is able, 
And let them work. 
Alteration. Since I am apt to know, &c. 
But add to your sufficiency your worth, 
And let them work. 


Act i. se. 3. She is fast my wife, 
Save that we do the denunciation lack 
Of outward order: this we came not to 
Only for propagation of a dower. 
Alteration. Save that we do the pronunciation 
lack, &c. 
Only for procuration of a dower. 


Act ii. se. 1. How would you be 
If he, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are? 
Alteration. If he, which is the God of judgment, 
should 
But judge you as you are? 


Act iii. se. 1. The princely Angelo? 

O ’tis the cunning livery of hell, 

The damnedst body to invest and cover 

In princely guards. 

{This is the ‘* prenzie guards ”’ of the first folio.} 
Alteration. The priestly Angelo? &c. 

In priestly garb. 


Act iv. sc. 8. Unfit to love or die, O gravel heart f 
Alteration. Unfit to love or die, O grovelling beast ! 


Act v. sc. 1. O gracious duke, 
Harp not on that ; nor do not banish reason 
For inequality. . 





Alteration, 34 line. Holy, fair, and wise as free. 





Alteration. For incredulity. . 
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Ibid. And, on my trust, a man that never yet. 
Alteration. And, on my truth, &c. 


Comepy or Errors. 
Act iii. sc. 2, And may it be that you have quite 


forgot 
A husband’s office? Shall, Antipholus, 
Even in the spring of love thy love springs rot? 
Shall love in buildings grow so ruinate ? 
Alteration. Shall unkind debate 
Even in the spring of love thy love springs rot ? 
Shall love in building grow so ruinate ? 


Act iv. sc. 2. No, he’s in Tartar’s limbo, worse than 
hell ; 
A devil in an everlasting garment hath him, 
One whose hard heart is buttoned up with steel, 
A fiend, a fairy, pitiless and rough ; 
A wolf, nay worse, a fellow all in buff. 
Alteration. No, he’s in Tartar’s limbo, worse than 
hell ; 
A devil in an everlasting garment hath him fell ; 
One whose hard heart is buttoned up with steel, 
_ Who has no touch of mercy, cannot feel, 
A fiend, a fury, pitiless and rough ; &c. 


Act v. sc. 1. 


Alteration. 
cution. 


The place of depth and sorry execution. 
The place of death and solemn exe- 


Mucu Apo asout Noruina. 
Act iv. sc. 8. Sing no more ditties, sing no mo, 

Of dumps so dull and heavy, 

The fraud of men was ever so, 
Since summer first was leafy. 

Alteration. Sing no more, &c. 

Or dumps so dull and heavy, 

The frauds of men were ever so, &c. 


Act iii. sc. 1. Contempt, farewell ! and maiden pride, 
adieu ! 
No glory lives behind the back of such. 
Alteration. No glory lives but in the lack of such. 


Act iv. sc. 1. Trust not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity 
If this sweet lady be not guiltless here 
Under some biting error. 


Alteration. My reverend calling, &c. 
Under some dlighting error. 


Act v. sc. 1. Ifsuch a one will smile, and stroke his 
beard, 


And sorrow wag, cry hem, when he should groan. 
Alteration. Call sorrow joy, &c. 


A Mipsummer Nicut’s Dream. 
Act ii. sc. 1. The cowslips ¢al/ her pensioners be, 
In their gold coats spots you see. 
Alteration. The cowslips all her pensioners be, 
In their gold cups spots you see. 
Act iii. sc. 1. J’ll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes. 
Alteration. I’d put, &c. 


Act iii. sc. 2. Two lovely berries moulded on one stem. 
Alteration. Two loving berries, &c. 


Ibid. What! can you do me greater harm than hate? 
Hate me! Wherefore? me! What news my love? 


Alteration. What means my love? 
Act v. sc. 1. These lily lips, 
This cherry nose, 
These yellow cowslip cheeks 
Alteration. This lily lip, 
This cherry tip, &c. 
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Tue Mercuant or VENICE. 

Act iii. sc. 2. Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 
To a most dangerous sea, the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty ; in a word, 

The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
To entrap the wisest. 

Alteration. — the guiling shore, &c. 
Veiling an Indian ; beauty, in a word, &c. 


Act iv. se. 1. If thou tak’st more 
Or less than a just pound—be it so much 
As makes it light or heavy in the substance. 
Alteration. As makes it light or heavy in the bal- 


ance. 
Henry VIII. 
Act i. se. 1. A beggar’s book 
Outworths a noble’s blood. 
Alteration. A beggar’s brood, &c. 
Act i. se. 2. Sixth part of each ! 


A trembling contribution ! 
Alteration. A trebling contribution ! 
Act ii. se. 3. Would I had no being, 
If this salute my blood a jot. 
Alteration. If this elate my blood a jot. 
Act ii. se. 4. Let the foul’st contempt 


Shut door upon me, and so give me up 
To the sharp’st kind of justice. 


Alteration. To the sharp’st knife of justice. 
Act iii. sc. 2. You have scarce time 


To steal from spiritual /eisure a brief span 
To keep your earthly audit. 


Alteration. To steal from spiritual labor, &c. 


Act iv. se. 2. This cardinal 
Though from an humble stock undoubtedly 
Was fashioned to much honor. From his cradle 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one. 


Alteration. Was fashioned to much honor from 
his cradle. 
Act v. sc. 8. Let me ne’er hope to see a chine again, 
And that I would not for a cow, God save her. 


Alteration. Let me ne’er hope to see a queen again, 
And that I would not for a crown, God save her. 


HAMLET. 
Act i. sc. 2. Whilst they, distill’d 
Almost to jelly with the act of fear. 
Alteration. Whilst they bestill’d, &c. 
Act ii. se. 2. I am pigeon-livered, and lack gall 
To make oppression better. 
Alteration. To make transgression better. 


Act iii. se. 1. With more offences at my beck. 
Alteration. With more offences at my back. 
Act iii. sc. 3. Oft *t is seen, the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law. 


Alteration. Oft ’tis seen the wicked purse itself 
Buys out the law. 


Act iii. se. 4. What judgment 
Would step from this to this? 


Alteration. Would stoop from this to this? 


Act iv. sc. 8. Acertain convocation of politic worms. 
Alteration. Of palated worms. 


OTHELLO. 


Acti. sc. 1. Trying her duty, beauty, wit and for- 
tunes, 


In an extravagant and wheeling stranger. 
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Alteration. Laying her duty, beauty, wit and 
fortunes, 
On an extravagant and wheedling stranger. 


Act i. sc. 3. I therefore beg it not, 
To please the palate of my appetite, 
Nor to comply with heat the young affects 
In my defunct and proper satisfaction. 
Alteration. Nor to comply wi’ the young affects 
of heat 
(In me defunct,) &c. 


Act iii. sc. 3. I do not imposition 
Distinctly speak of her. 


Alteration. I do not in suspicion, &c. 


Act iv. se. 2. But, alas! to make me 
A fixed figure for the time of scorn 
To point his slow unmoving finger at. 
Alteration. A fixed figure for the hand of scorn 
To point his slowly moving finger at. 


These are but a sample. We think we rn | 
challenge any one to look at the alterations whic 
they suggest, and not at once perceive that they 
recommend themselves to adoption by that surest 
of all criticisms, the judgment of common sense. 
Like all other truths, when once put before us we 
are astonished how these things could so long have 
missed our grasp. The dogmatism of criticism 
and the sagacity of conjectural emendation are 
humbled by an anonymous corrector who at once 
gathers a whole harvest off a field which has been 
reaped and gleaned by many of the finest intellects 
of the last two centuries. In justice to them, as 
well as on many other grounds, we must think 
that this emendator had access to an authority 
which they and we have not. With all the advan- 
tages and appliances which nearness to the author 
and to the first representation of his works may 
have given him over ourselves, it is to us an in- 
credible supposition that any man should have 
done so infinitely more than ition put together, 
if he had depended solely on the same power of 
conjecture which those others possessed. Taking, 
in conjunction with this circumstance, the facts 
which obviously connect the emendation with 
stage-purposes—we are of opinion, that the inter- 
nal evidence, as a whole, leads to the conclusion 
that the book in question was amended from some 
copy used by the prompter or manager of a thea- 
tre in which these plays were performed some- 
where about 1632. If this conclusion be correct— 
and to us it is irresistible—we have here, in all 
mince a genuine restoration of Shakspeare’s 
anguage in at least a thousand places in which he 
has been hitherto misunderstood. 





From Household Words. 
WHAT IS ANTIQUITY? 


*‘ Waar do you call Antiquity?’ the Titans 
might ask, not in any way sneeringly but in a 
tone of good-humored banter. ‘‘ Where are your 
remote ages—your land-marks of the days of old? 
Do you know that from the first day that you were 
permitted to call Curistuas Day, to the end of 
that year which expired on the thirty-first of De- 
cember last, there have only elapsed nine hundred 
and odd million revolutions of the minute hand on 
your watch? And do you call that antiquity ? 
Are these few minutes to count for anything con- 


siderable among the accumulated ages of the 
World?” 


The World! I speak of ours—the parvenu— 
the yester-born—the ball that has but been some 
five thousand eight hundred and fifty-two years a 
rolling. . The Egyptian mummies hesiodt three 
thousand years ago in the caves behind Medinet 
Abou, but now present amongst us in the British 
Museum, make Time ababy. In its face. Homer, 
with his paltry three thousand years cf age, seems 
as juvenile as the veriest schoolboy who ever 
spouted Terence in the Westminster Dormitory. 
The Chinamen, the Hindoos, nay, the old Egyp- 
tians even—Osiris, Cheops, Mummy, wheat and 
all—would make Time smile with pity, if the 
mouth of Time were not immovable like himself, 

One thousand eight hundred and fifty-two years, 
only, have been numbered with the dead since 
the Shepherds saw the Star in the East. ‘The 
lives of thirty-eight men, each living an average 
life of fifty years, would take us back to Solomon’s 
temple in all its glory—to the pool of Bethesda, 
the feast by the mountain, and the Sunday corn- 
field. More; each century can boast of some 
patriarch, some centenarian, some old Parr, in 
some quarter or other of the globe. Acting on 
this calculation, we should want but the lives of 
eighteen men and three-quarters, to reach to more. 
than the time of Herod of Galilee, and Caiaphas 
the high priest. 

Talk not then of your antiquity. The lives of 
four fifty years’ men, place within our grasp Oliver 
Cromwell in semi-sovereignty at Whitehall, Blake 
scouring the seas for Dutchmen, Prince Rupert 
buccaneering, the ‘‘ young man’’ Charles Stuart 
“hard up” at the Hague, entreating the Queen 
of Hungary to prick him down corantos ani send 
him a fiddler. Seven men of the like age, flaunt 
Peter the Hermit’s cross in our eyes; pour the 
refuse of Europe on the hot shores of Syria; pit 
the crafty Greeks of Byzantium against the rude 
half-bandit Latins ; chorus in our ears the Crusa- 
ders’ war-cry, ‘* Hierosolyma est perdita!”’ Not 
quite twenty half-century men, and we shall be at 
Hastings, where, in years yet to come, the Abbey 
of Battle is to be built—by the side of Harold the 
last Saxon king—of Guillaume Taillefer—of Wil- 
liam of Normandy, erst called the Bastard, but 
soon to bear the prouder soubriqguet of Conqueror. 

Antiquity! I might have had a grandfather (if 
I ever had one, which is doubtful to Your High- 
ness), who might have fought at Preston Pans. 
My great-grandfather might have beheaded Charles 
the First. My great-great-grandfather might have 
talked scandal about Queen Elizabeth, when Queen 
Elizabeth was alive to cut Ais head off for daring 
to talk it—or for daring to have such a thing as a 
head about him, if so her royal humor ran. 





ELevaTtep Appress To Mr. Giapstone, at the 
Carlton Club.—The exact words that were addressed 
to Mr. Gladstone at the Carlton Club the other even- 
ing by a gallant colonel and certain other gentlemen, 
after their wine, have not been reported by any of 
our contemporaries. We believe that the following is 
a tolerably correct version of the terms in which they 
addressed the right honorable gentleman—spenking 
simultaneously :— 

‘*]-sh-say, Glsh-adstone—I sh-h-hs-ay ! Glad-son, 
old fella! Mist’ Glass-n—sir? J’up,old Gladst’n !”’ 

‘*Tellyowash is! Younobuisn’ss heeaw. Youno- 
righta b’longta Conshawive clab’tall. Y’ara Rackle 
Hummug! Oughtobe pishowtowinda in dwectionof- 





awmclab. Dashapwoppaplace for shadam Demo- 
quarric fella as you.’’—Punch. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
ANNIE LEE. 


I. 

Some half-dozen miles beyond the chief town of 
one of our midland counties, a traveller may observe 
a solitary farm-house rising in the midst of promis- 
ing-looking lands. As it stands now, so it has 
stood for the last seventy years, and the aspect of 
the place in all that time has in nowise changed. 
The house is dreary and comfortless-looking ; a 
tall, slender, red-brick building, straight and thin, 
and long and narrow, suggesting few ideas of cosey 
apartments within. Not a tree or a shrub is near 
it, not even a leaf of ivy ; not a rose-bush outside, 
or a geranium in. ‘The kitchen-garden might 
have caused a little set-off to its barren dreariness, 
but it was hidden from sight behind the house, 
being a strip of land long and narrow like the 
house itself. 

But in proportion as the house looked bare and 
comfortless, were the inhabitants of it industrious 
and thrifty; and that, perhaps, was the secret of 
its forlorn appearance, they having little time to 
bestow on outward embellishment, The tenant 
of it -was an industrious, careful farmer. He was 
born in the house, and had succeeded his father in 
its occupancy. He was by no means of that class 
called . ** gentlemen-farmers ;’’ a thrifty, hard- 
working, careful man was Benjamin Lee. Onl 
to look at the highly-cultivated lands, the well- 
kept fold-yard—in fact, at the condition of all ap- 
purtenances to the farm, was sufficient to proclaim 
that.it had a never-tiring and experienced master. 
He had two daughters—we are now alluding to 
little less than twenty years ago—buxom, grown- 
up dye. women, persevering in toil as he was ; 
and there was another, whose delight it would 
have been to banish all work and its accompani- 
ments out of sight and hearing. 

Farmer Lee had been twice married. His first 
wife, a clever, active woman, was well suited to 
be the mistress of his farm, and to bring up her 
two daughters in her own industrious steps. But 
she died; and the farmer married again. His 
second wife was a lady, and a Roman Catholic; a 
very great lady in the eyes of the neighborhood 
around, with her accomplished education, her 
gentle voice, and her delicate hands. She was 
from a distant place, and did not know, and per- 
haps little anticipated, the home of toil she was 
about to enter. It was a matter of surprise to 
many that she should marry Farmer Lee, homely- 
spoken, plain, hopest Farmer Lee. But some 
hazarded an opinion that the lady, being already 
on the shady side of forty, deemed that to be the 
wife of Farmer Lee was better than being no wife 
at all. She struggled along for eight years, doing 
her best, poor lad , towards the occupation of her 
house, and that best was but trifling, for her 
frame was delicate and ailing ; and at the end of 
that period she died, leaving a little girl behind 
her, a lovely plaything. 

The years went on, and with it the work of the 
farm. From the Ist of January to the 3lst of 
December, it could scarcely be said that one day, 
except in the rary + of its particular domestic 
duties was marked by any event not common to 
all. The farmer was up at four, and out in the 
fields; his daughters, Joan and Judith, rose at 
five, churned the butter, made the cheese—on 
busy days had been known to assist in milking 
the cows, and prepared the breakfast, not only for 
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the parlor but for the kitchen,—no light matter, 
considering the number of laborers to partake of 
it. As to their occupations for the remainder of 
the day, the enumeration of them would but tire 
the reader. Not a moment, as they often said, 
did they get for themselves till bed-time ; it was a 
continued scene of bustle, scuffle, and toil. Every 
Saturday Judith would mount their old bay mare, 
and ride to the county town to keep market. No 
fair country lass in the market-house was in more 
request than Miss Judith Lee ; and with justice, 
for rarely were plump barn-door fowls so well fed 
as hers, never was butter sweeter, or cheese 
richer. Miss Judith, too, with her pink ca 
ribbons and smart cloth dress, half-habit, half- 
pelisse, was, in herself, an object of no mean 
attraction, especially to the young farmers around ; 
for, as they would knowingly repeat to themselves, 
she *‘ come of a good stock, and was possessed, no 
doubt, of substance as well as thrift.’ 

But we must turn to Annie. Never was there 
seen @ more lovely child ; and, if truth must be 
told, never one more wilful. A laughing, blue- 
eyed, romping little fairy, with delicate features 
and gold-shining hair, She grew up half-petted, 
half-snubbed by her sisters ; sometimes indulged, 
sometimes punished. When she was of a sufficient 
age, they put her to work like they had been put ; 
but it seemed that they might have spared them- 
selves the trouble, for none would she do. Any- 
thing in the shape of work assigned to Annie was 
left untouched, or only hall-finished, bringing, as 
Miss Joan would scoldingly observe, nothing to 
ue In vain Farmer Lee remonstrated ; in yain 

fisses Joan and Judith slapped, boxed, and 
coaxed ; Annie could not and would not attend to 
household duties, and the house was kept in a 
perpetual ferment. In the midst of this, and 
when Annie was about fourteen, her mother’s 
sister, a widow lady of the name of Henniker, 
who lived in the west of England, came to pay 
them a short visit, her chief purpose being to see 
her own niece, Annie. Ere she had been there a 
day, she was destined to hear innumerable com- 
plaints of Anhie’s idleness, interspersed with 
tearful declarations from herself, that she detested 
the work of a farm-house, and everything con- 
nected with it. 

‘**If you dislike household work, child,’’ said 
Mrs. Henniker to her, ‘* what do you like? You 
ought not to sit idle. Do you like sewing?” 

** I don’t know, ma’am,”’ grumbled Annie ; ‘I 
don’t know much about it. Joan and Judith give 
me the stockings to darn, and I hate that.” 

** Not know much about it!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Henniker, ‘Can you make a shirt, child?” 

** Goodness, ma’am !—no. Judith was mend- 
ing one the other day, and she gave me the tails 
to hem: I did one of them.”’ 

“Perhaps you read and write a gocd deal, 
Annie?’ proceeded Mrs, Henniker, who, being a 
starched and stately lady, always dressed out in rich 
black silk, was regarded by Annie with more awe 
than affection ; ‘* your mamma was fond of both.’’ 

‘*T don’t like writing, ma’am, and I never get 
any pretty books to read” was Annie’s reply. 

** Pretty books !’’ cried Mrs. Henniker; ‘* who 
was talking about pretty books? I was not, my 
dear. Are you fond of studying history, and gram- 
mar, and g phy?’’ 

“That ’s school learning, ma’am,’’ exclaimed 
Annie, opening her large blue eyes widely at the 
question. ‘I had a book one day that told about 
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the stars, and of the earth moving round and round 
the sun, but my sister Joan said I[ was a little fool 
for reading such a parcel of stories as that.’’ 

‘* Are you clever at arithmetic!’ asked Mrs. 
Henniker, with a dash of impatience in her tone. 

‘* At summing, ma’am ?”’ hesitated Annie. ‘TI 
know part of the multiplication table pretty per- 
fectly : the twos—and the threes—and the fives— 
and the tens—and the elevens.”’ 

‘¢ The child is an utter dunce !’’ ejaculated Mrs. 
Henniker, in dismay. ‘ Fourteen years of age, 
and to be ignorant of the common branches of 
study, not to speak of more polite ecoemsplish- 
ments! What in the world is to be done! If 
her poor mamma could look down and witness this 
neglect !’’ 

at something should be done Mrs. Henniker 
was determined, and after weighing the matter in 
her own mind, she called a council with the far- 
mer, and it was resolved to place Annie out at a 
good school. 

She went ; and remained there two years. Upon 
her return home, she was wonderfully improved 
in person and manners, and, the schoolmistress 
assured her family, had amply made up for her 
former deficiencies in education. Her sisters had 
long anticipated the time of her return. Sundry 
light jobs, such as feeding the poultry, washing up 
the breakfast-things, making the puddings and 
pies, skimming the milk, sorting the eggs, rubbing 
the furniture, getting up the fine linen, aiding to 
make the beds on a busy day, filling the bottles at 
hay-making time, doing all the sewing, and writ- 
ing all the letters, had been confidently set aside 
in their own minds as the pastimes of Annie, all 
to be turned over to her from the moment of her 
arrival. And great was their exasperation when 
she declared she was more averse to such work 
than ever, and would not touch it. 

And she did not; but would pass her time 
roaming about the garden, or figuring off before 
the glass, or would be found reading in all sorts 
of holes and corners. She was fond of music: it 
was known she had an ear for it asa child, and 
during these two years Mrs. Henniker had caused 
her to be taught, the farmer himself having rather 
objected to it. There was an old square piano in 
the best parlor, which had belonged to the second 
‘Mrs. Lee, and there she would sit for hours, as 
Miss Joan expressed it, ‘‘ strumming their ears 
out.’ 

‘What dost thee think is to become of thee, 
child?’’ demanded the farmer, upon hearing the 
oft-repeated complaints of his elder daughters ; 
‘* dost think thee ’st going to live like a lady ?”’ 

‘©The work was all done before I came home,”’ 
answered Annie, ‘‘and it can be done now. Or 
if Joan and Judith have too much to do, why 
don’t they keep two maid-servants instead of one ! 
I never did muke any hand at this sort of work, 
and I never shall. ‘They say my dear mamma did 
not ; perhaps I am like her.” 

The farmer looked at his child, and thought of 
his late wife. Annie was like her; at least, like 
what she must have been in her youth. ‘ But,’’ 
he reasoned with himself, *‘ if she cannot take to 
farm-house work, she must take to something. It 
would be a stain upon our family amongst the 
neighbors, to have one of its members brought up 
to idleness,’’ 

** But what else is there that Annie can do?” 





questioned Miss Joan, one day, upon hearing her 
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father’s suggestion that Annie had better try 
‘* something else.’’ 

‘I do not know what there is,” replied the far- 
mer ; ‘but I don’t like this scolding and crying 
in the house from morning till night. Annie has 
now been at home some months, and I think you 
have scarcely passed a day without it.’ 

** But there is nothing else that we can put her 
to do,’’ persisted Miss Joan, crossly. 

‘Perhaps the dress-making?’’ hesitated Miss 
Judith. 

‘*The dress-making—ay!’’ cried the farmer ; 
‘that’s a — thought. I never lighted upon 
that. Shouldst like it, Annie, lass ?’’ 

Annie had turned round full upon them in dis- 
mayed astonishment, her eyes sparkling, and her 
cheeks flushing crimson. 

‘* You are not serious '’’ she uttered to them. 

**Tt would be a good thing, I fancy, Annie,” 
said her father, surprised out of his familiar way 
of speaking, ‘even if you only made your own 
gowns and your sisters’.” 

‘* But think of the degradation, sir!’’ retorted 
Annie. 

‘The what?’’ asked the farmer. 

‘*The degradation of learning a trade! 
father, you surely never will think of it!” 

‘* Highty-tighty !”’ exclaimed Miss Joan, drop- 
ping an egg on the floor in her anger, ‘‘ so you 

ave picked up fine notions at school, Miss Annie !”’ 

‘‘ Father,’’ continued Annie, earnestly, ** do 
not put me to learn the dress-making. Think how 
mamma wo:ld have disliked it; you never could 
have thought of doing it had she lived.” 

‘** Why should I not have done it? How do you 
know your mamma would have disliked it?’’ re- 
iterated the farmer. 

‘* Because mamma was a Jady,”” answered An- 
ni¢, with tears in her eyes; ‘‘ every lady here 
says so, and I can remember that she was. My 
Aunt Henniker is a lady too, and I know she would 
disapprove of it. Real ladies do not think of 
placing their children with a dress-maker.”’ 

“Your poor mother was a woman of sound 
sense, Annie,’’ observed Mr. Lee; ‘*‘ and if you 
think she nursed a pack of fine, foolish notions 
within her, you are mistaken. Any proposition 
for your benefit she would have fallen in with.” 

‘*For my benefit, yes,’’ answered Annie; 
‘* but this would not be for my benefit.” 

‘“‘ Annie,”’ interrupted the farmer, speaking 
more serious than usual, ‘‘I do not wish to push 

ou on to an occupation you would dislike ; but 

will have no lazy person in my house. If you 
are willing to help your sisters in their duties, 
let it be so, and then you can stop at home.”’ 

‘< It is of no use promising 1t,’’ said Annie, “ for 
I know if I promised I never should perform. You 
might as well put me to plough and to reap as 
to do the things that Joan and Judith do.” 

The subject dropped for the time, and soon 
afterwards the farmer departed for London, upon 
business connected with his farm. He remained 
absent about ten days, and on his return brought 
news for Annie. 

It was night when he arrived, nearly nine, and 
the family were thinking of retiring to rest. They 
did not particularly expect him on that evening. 
The fire was getting low in the every-day sitting- 
room, and they were gathered round it. Miss 
Joan was making up her cheese and butter ac- 
counts for the month, and Judith was putting her 


Oh, 
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fine and abundant black hair into ‘‘ curling leads’’ 
paper being found scarcely strong enough for its 
exuberance ; for to-morrow would be market morn- 
ing, and Miss Judith had no objection to appear 
to advantage before the numerous farming blades 
collected on that day in the county town. Annie 
had been told five or six times to go to bed, but 
she chose to sit on, doing nothing as usual, 

They were surprised when their father entered. 
Joan and Judith rose and bustled about, laying 
out for him substantial refreshments, and directing 
Annie to do this, and to do the other. But 
Annie did nothing, save stir the fire into a blaze, 
and chat with her futher. He told her then that 
it was all settled, and that she was to go to Lon- 
don at once to learn the dress-making. 

She did not believe it at first; but when the 
conviction came upon her that it was really true, 
she shivered as if an ague bad taken her, and, 
drawing into the furthest corner of the room, gave 
way to tears. 

She probably was no believer in presentiments, 
but that shiver—was it a forewarning of what was 
to come? 

She sat sullenly by whilst the farmer gave her 
sisters the particulars of his journey ; but when he 
came to speak of the splendid home which awaited 
her she gradually dried her teats and listened. 
Mr. Lee had been furnished with an introduction 
to Madame ,@ ‘court dress-maker,” they 
styled her, living at the West-end of London. 
The farmer thought this home might suit, for 
madame was a Catholic, and Annie, it should be 
observed, had been reared in her mother’s faith. 
But when he continued to descant upon the perfect 
palace—for so the house of the Frenchwoman had 
really appeared to the furmer—that was to be 
Annie’s home ; the wide, gay street in which it 
was situated, crowded constantly with beautiful 
equipages, besides which the lord of the manor’s 
would luok no better than a‘ po-chay ;’’ madame’s 
own carriage that he saw at the door; the foot- 
man, covered in lace, who had opened the door to 
him, and bowed him in; the carpets he had been 
ashamed to walk upon; the elegant furniture, all 
crimson velvet, and gold and china vases, and costly 
mirrors, amidst which he could not find a place 
plain enough to sit on, or to place his hat; the 
fascinating manners of madame, who had gently 

ushed him down on one of these costly odie. as 
if it had been of no more moment than a haycock ; 
the delicious cake and wine handed to him on a 
silver waiter, such wine that he had rarely tasted, 
and the cake as rich as that they had at neighbor 
Buinford’s wedding ; and the glimpse he had of 
two handsome girls dressed out in silk attire, who, 
madame said, were two of her young ladies—all 
this perfectly aruused Annie; and, after asking 
once and again if this enchanting place was 
really to be her home in London, she began now 
to tremble lest any untoward accident should pre- 
went her departure. 

Joan and Judith for once in their lives sat 
‘idle as they listened in astonishment to the tale, 
.and almost envying Annie. An indistinct vision 
, passed before their eyes—one which had always 
‘visited the farmer—of Annie’s return to her native 
; Place, an accomplished milliner and dress-maker, 

and setting up in business in the county town, 
drawing all the first-rate custom into her hands, 
and showers of gold pouring into her lap. 

‘* For how long is Annie to be there !’’ inquired 
Judith 
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‘* Three years,’’ answered the farmer. 

‘But won't this cost a power of money?’ 
asked Miss Joan, in a tone of disapprobation. 

‘* A prettytsh sum,” rejoined Mr. Lee. “ But 
if Annie is attentive, I guess it will be money well 
laid out.” 

‘* Then all there is to do now,”’ said Judith, 
‘is to let Mrs. Henniker know, and to get Annie 
ready.’’ 

** And to pay over the money,” added Joan, 
sharply. 

‘*'To pay over the money,’’ assented the farmer, 
‘*when Annie goes. But Annie, child,” he con- 
tinued, drawing her towards him, ‘‘ I said I would 
not force you against your inclination, and you 
shall decide still. Will you go or not?” 

‘Oh, father!’’ she returned, her eyes filling 
with the tears of delight, ‘if you do not let me 
go to this beautiful place I shall never be happy 
again.” 

Opposition, however, arose from a quarter least 
expected. No sooner was Mrs. Henniker made ac- 
quainted with the intended change, than she started, 

t haste, from her own residence for the farmer’s, 

itterly protesting against the measure. Her first 
argument was that which had once been used by 
Annie—that if her poor sister, Annie’s mother, 
were living, she would never suffer it to take 
lace. 

Mrs. Henniker found she could make but little 
impression. Her step-nieces did not so much 
care, they observed, that Annie should go there ; 
but she would do nothing at home, and where 
was the profit to her, or to them, in keeping her 
in idleness ? 

** Do you know,” cried Mrs. Henniker, sharply, 
to the farmer, ‘* that girls in those fine London 
establishments are worked into consumptions ¢ 
How would you like to see your bright Annie laid 
in a London grave ?”’ 

The farmer thought and hoped his sister-in-law 
was mistaken. He said she could have no conce 
tion what a splendid house it was, or of the kind- 
ness of madame. 

‘* How can you answer for what associates Annie 
will meet with !’’ pursued Mrs. Henniker. ‘* She 
may be drawn, for all we can tell, into some dread- 
ful thing or other that never can be redeemed. 
Sending her there without a protector !”’ 

‘* Madame would be her protector,” answered 
the farmer. ‘‘ She assured him that her young la- 
dies were taken as much care of as they could pos- 
sibly be at home.”’ 

** Set phrases !—set phrases!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Ifenniker. ‘ I know how these establishments are 
conducted. The superior has neither time nor in- 
clination to overlook the moral conduct of her pu- 
|pils. ‘They are not without opportunities of going 
out—they are not kept shut up forever, as in a 
prison. And you little know the deceitful vice 
und wickedness prevailing in London, or the nu- 
merous temptations that beset a handsome girl 
placed in the position Annie will be.”’ 

The farmer drew his hand over his perplexed 
brow, and looked at Annie—at her graceful form 
and lovely features. There was a confiding, inno- 
cent look about her, telling of naught but girlish 
purity. ‘A blight fall upon her!” he exclaimed 
to himself. ‘* Mrs. Henniker must judge harshl 
of the world. I should trust,’ he added, aloud, 


‘that Annie will always regulate her conduct b 
the remembrance of her sainted mother; she wi 
need no other safeguard.” 
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«« Annie,”’ interposed Mrs. Henniker, “ I came 
this long, basty journey, determined to make you 
one proposal, in case I failed to set aside your Lon- 
don scheme by other means. Will you come home 
with me, and be unto me as a daughter? You shall 
enjoy a good and peaceful home—and it is probable 
that what I die possessed of will, in that case, be left 
to you. Yet understand me ; I do not promise this, 
It may be many years yet before death shall over- 
take me; and to give a sulemn promise of this na- 
ture so long beforehand is what I cannot and ought 
not todo. Neither is it much that I shall have to 
leave ; your father knows that the greater portion 
of what I enjoy is only mine by a life interest. But 
I do promise you a happy home—pne where you 
will i indulged and cherished, and in which you 
will have a fairer opportunity of exercising the of- 
fices of your religion than you have had in this.” 

That Mrs. Henuiker’s proposition was consid- 
erate and generous could not be denied ; neverthe- 
less, Annie heard it with dismay. She had paid 
a visit to Mrs. Henniker, of some months’ standing, 
immediately after her mother’s death, when she was 
between seven and eight years of age, and she re- 
membered to this day how dull and dismal she had 
found the house. A formal visit to the Catholic 
chapel most mornings—for Mrs. Henniker was 
strict in the observances of her religion—then les- 
sons till dinner-time, and sewing afterwards, varied 
by a quiet country walk when it was fine, during 
which, it seemed to Annie’s recollection, they never 
metasoul. For amusement, there was an occa- 
sional tea-visit to seme old dowager, where Annie 
regularly nodded asleep in a corner, while the gen- 
eral company took a hand at whist. The old ser- 
vant too, she recollected perfectly, precise and 
respectable as her mistress; and Mrs. Henniker 
had her still. Compare this sober home with the 

lowing description of the one offered her at the 
‘renchwoman’s, and judge which a gay-hearted, 
thoughtless girl, would fix upon. 

Joun and Judith, the keen, thrifty managers, 
eagerly caught at this proposition ; Annie would 
be desirably provided for, and without expense to 
them. But the farmer, truth to say, had been 
fascinated by the splendors of the west-end estab- 
lishment, a secret voice within him whispering, 
that perhaps in tine his little Annie might possess 
just such another. He therefore neither opposed 
nor seconded Mrs. Henniker’s proposal, but said 
that it should be left entirely to the decision of 
Annie. 

And the upshot was, that Mrs. Henniker 
departed for her home, more keenly hurt and 
offended than she had ever been in her life, and 
Annie Lee was transported to London. 


II. 


It is London, and the month April, but the day 
is warm and bright—more like a sunny day in 
June. What an exciting scene it is! Men of rank 
and station are riding and driving through the 
handsome streets, and carriages, of various makes 
and degrees of elegance, throng past. But only to 
look at the beautiful faces they contain—beaming, 
beaming faces ; some haughty, some smiling, but 
all looking as if they had nota care in the world. 
What a splendid mixture of colors their attire pre- 
sents—pink, blue, green, violet, primrose, and, the 
most becoming of all when erga mingled, the 
one relieving the other, black and white. Deli- 
eately-fringed parasols are thrown up to the sun, 
and waving feathers flutter in the air. Where can 
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they all be going to! Oh, some are bound for one 
spot and some for another; a few are stopping at 
this very door. What door is it'—it belongs to a 
substantial, nay, fashionable-looking house. A ser- 
vant dressed in a showy livery throws the door 
open ; suppose we enter it with these distinguished 
women, who are alighting from their coroneted 
carriages. 

The man closes the door behind us, shutting out 
the gay world, and we pass on. We catch a 
glimpse of large apartments and tasteful decora- 
tions, and there is a handsome staircase, towards 
which the ladies, who entered with us, advance, 
and are now ascending. We would follow, but we 
are impeded in the hall by a dazzling group, who 
have come down it. Let us draw ult whilst they 
pass, and admire the various hues thrown upon 
their rich attire by that painted window. The 
first lady is of the highest rank in England short of 
royalty, and that beautiful girl by her side was 
introduced at last week's Drawing-room. Another 
is a foreign princess, and the rest—but they are 
already gone ; the carriages are rolling away now. 
Who is this elegantly-dressed woman advancing to 
meet the new comers? She seems to belong to the 
house. Why that is madame herself, the same 
madame who so fascinated Farmer Lee ; and those 
noble ladies, just departed, have been giving her 
various and valuable orders, which she must exe- 
cute with all despatch. She returns to wait upon 
her new customers, and others are pouring in. 
She did an enormous business, did madame, for 
she was just then ¢he fashionable dressmaker, par 
excellence, Other establishments were in the vicin- 
ity, but their houses have not a hundredth part of 
the run that distinguished hers. There was prob- 
ably some peculiar merit in the establishment of 
madame ; her taste was more distinguished, or her 
artists were more skilful; or it was that her charges 
were less exorbitant, or even possibly that she 
herself bore a higher character? Nota bit of it; 
madame’s extensive patronage was accorded her 
because—she was not English. 

But the ran of custom has for the moment 
abated, and madame finds an instant to dash down 
into the hall, and opening the stained glass-door, 
painted in unison with the high window, she steps 
into the court outside. It is paved, save just 
round the edges, where are planted a few flowers. 
Upon the pavement stand shrubs or plants in 
large ornamental pots; some look like orange- 
trees—but never mind them now, we must follow 
madame, ‘Traversing this court, she opens a door 
at the opposite end, and again passing an ante- 
chamber, a confined room, filled with human be- 
ings, is disclosed to view. ‘They are mostly youn 
girls, of ages varying from fourteen to twenty, om 
ure stooping, bending over needlework, in that 
position so hurtful to the chest, and which a med- 
ical man would tell you induces so many cases of 
consumption. ‘The girls look pale, and their eyes 
are heavy ; some complain in an under woice of 
headache ; and many a one stops to press her 
hand upon a back making rapid strides towards 
deformity ; whilst one, that fair girl with the 
bright color working at a mourning dress, coughs 
frightfully. Before madame has spoken to the 
forewoman half her wishes, a bell rings, and she 
hastens away to receive more customers and fresh 
orders. 

One amongst these girls is our old friend, Annie 
Lee—but how changed! The blooming, high- 
spirited girl, who, a few months before left her 
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father’s house, expecting she was about to enter 
a second paradise, had found—what? The splen- 
did residence described by the farmer was her 
home, it is true, and she saw it in all its grandeur 
when she first entered the house, but that was all 
she did see of it. There was a back door, opening 
into another and more obscure street, which was 
for the ingress and egress of the pupils, and there 
were small, dull, back rooms appropriated to their 
use. ‘The gay streets and the handsome apart- 
ments, the Toate servants and costly furniture, 
might as well ‘have been a hundred miles off for 
all the gratification that Annie could derive from 
them. She, who at home had found the slightest 
task irksome, was now compelled to pass her days, 
and almost nights, in incessant labor. Some 
— they did not go to bed at all, and on those 
when they did go it was but to snatch three or 
four hours of unrefreshing sleep. 

When Annie entered madame’s house, some 
months before the commencement of the season, it 
was what they called the ‘‘ slack’’ time, but their 
hours of work then were from seven in the morn- 
ing till ten at night. Her fatigue was, or it 
seemed to be, unbearable; and her disappoint- 
ment and mortification chafed her spirit with a 
bitterness that few can tell of. She had come up 
to London, indulging in all the attractive visions 
that can delight a young girl; and when they 
came to be realized & found herself to be little 
better than a prisoner in a small, gloomy house— 
to all intents and purposes a working slave. She 
wrote home, describing her trials, and imploring 
to be removed forthwith, unless they wanted to 
see her die of work and grief. This letter pro- 
duced an answer from the farmer—a somewhat 
angry answer; for he put all her complaints down 
to the score of her old laziness. Other commu- 
nications produced no better result. Miss Joan 
herself once condescended to write, inquiring 
whether Annie had gone out of her mind, that she 
should ask to be removed, and so forfeit the large 
sum which had been paid with her. As a last 
resource, Annie wrote to Mrs. Henniker; but that 
lady had been too deeply offended to return any- 
thing but a cool reply, testing all interference. 
So poor, dissatisfied, overworked Annie had no 
choice but to remain ; and now the London sea- 
son was reaching its height, and she was worked 
ten times harder than before. 

** Vhat for are you doing dat?’ cried the French 
assistant, glancing towards a young girl of fifteen 
whose head had dropped upon the table, and who, 
not having been long in the establishment, was 
ay inured to the fatigue—* yhat for are you 
doing dat, Miss Villiams, Psay?”? 

‘| think I was dropping asleep, mam’selle,”’ 
said the girl, rousing herself, and resuming her 
employment. 

** You out-doors, continued the Frenchwoman, 
** are good for nofing; you go home at ten of de 
clock at night, and you come at I know not what 
late hour vf de morning, and yet you preten’ dat 
you have fat-igue.”’ 

‘*The room is so hot and close,’’ exclaimed 
Annie Lee; ‘ that of itself would make us feel 
sleepy, even if we had our night’s proper rest.” 

** There is no time fur talking, Miss Lee,’’ said 
the forewoman. ‘“ There are numbers of new dresses 
ordered, madame says, not to speak of the altera- 
Se and most of them to be home to-morrow 
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** And dere vill, more dan likely, be numbers to 
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dat, besides mantilles and de like,’’ added the 
Frenchwoman, ‘I declare if the season did last 
much longer dan it does, it vould kill me; and if 
it vere not for de salary’’— 

** Look to Miss Williams’ work, mademoiselle,”’ 
interrupted the forewoman, in an awful tone of 
voice, 

On sped the hours of the afternoon. The girls 
had dined at one o'clock, and at five they snatched 
a moment for tea, and to wash their heated hands, 
resuming immediately their work until nine, when 
they supped. Then came heavy countenances, 
and eyes kept open with difficulty, telling how 
greatly they were in need of rest; but until three 
o'clock in the morning there was no rest for them. 
Strong coffee was brought in more than once, and 
plentifully drank of. It was madame’s favorite 
antidote to drowsiness. 

At half-past six in the morning they had reas- 
sembled, to the tune of harsh words and much 
scolding, for six was the hour stipulated, and they 
ought to have been ready for it—jaded, careworn 

irls, about to drag on another of their miserable 

ays. Nowand then a gleam of admiration would 
escape them at the costly and beautiful fabrics 
they were making into form; but the pervading 
spirit was silent, hopeless dejection. Confuse 
brains were theirs, aching heads, backs, and 
chests, from the incessant stooping, terribly pain- 
ful, trembling fingers, a hopeless consciousness 
that the same toil, unless released from it by 
death, or by some most unfureseen event, would be 
their portion, more or less, for years; and, worse 
than all, an innate conviction, in the minds of some 
few, that they were capable of better things, had 
not Fate, with her iron decrees, tied them down 
to this. 

The bright morning d away, and the din- 
ner came—for that break, short and hurried as it 
was, they were always thankful—and then the 
afternoon, warmer, but less fresh, brought addi- 
tional fatigue. ‘They could hear the distant noise 
of carriages rolling along in the gay streets, and 
they thought of the enviable beings who occupied 
them, for whom they were toiling, and who were 
now on their way to purchase more labor for 
them. 

So the day sped on to a close. Lights were 
placed upon the tables before they were absolutely 
required, that the poor workwomen might not 
lose one precious moment of toil. For a little 
time the streets were comparatively still—the 
world was at dinner; and then again the equi- 
pages might be heard, bearing their titled freights 
to the Opera, or to other places of amusement. 
The supper was late this night—the work-room 
was so busy that there seemed to be no time to 
partake of it. Madame herself was there, direct- 
ing and working as hard as the rest. By ten 
o’clock, however, the meal was over, and then 
slowly went on, and struck the several hours of 
the night—eleven—twelve—one—-two—three— 
four—and five; the only divertisement to their 
painful length being the handing about of coffee, 
and, at two in the morning, bread and butter. 
One of the girls fainted—the one with the cough 
and the bright color, and, do what they would, 
she could not be sufficiently aroused to work again. 
How the others envied her! So two of them 


half-carried, half-led her up stairs to bed, the su- 
perintendents grumbling at the interruption this 
occasioned m the work-room, for there was a deal 
to do still. And so they worked on, and the 
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glorious sun was rising on that peaceful Sabbath 
morn ere those prematurely-injured girls could 
be ee to seek their pillows for repose. 

his is no exaggeration. Things may be par- 
tially ameliorated now—it is said they are ; but 
this is a faithful picture of the system pursued at 
the much-vaunted establishment of Madame 
some fifteen or sixteen years ago. 

They were suffered to lie late on that Sunday 
morning—as long as they liked, in reason; and 
most of them only got dressed in time for dinner. 
They had a very nice dinner—they always had on 
Sundays—with a glass of wine and fruit after- 
wards. Annie Lee, however, did not partake of 
it ; she had been invited to spend the day at the 
home of one of the *‘ out-doors,”’ as the French 
assistant called them. And as she walked with 
this young girl in the park after dinner, and saw 
the splendor exhibited in the dress and equipages ; 
the many marks of wealth, of a life f bean 
ease, which the scene betrayed, she contrasted it 
with the wearing toil to which she was doomed, 
and, looking upon the shining water close by, felt 
tempted to wish she could lie there—for that had 
rest. 

Annie sat silently, the tears rising to her eyes, 
for her spirits had been sadly subdued of late, 
and she luoked listlessly enough at the passers-by. 
Amongst others, an elegant-looking man, young 
and handsome, walked rapidly by them ; he had a 
riding-whip in his hand, and seemed but just to 
have left his horse. He nodded slightly to her 
companion, and glanced at Annie with a wonder- 
ing look of admiration, surprised that so lovely a 
girl should be there on fuot, and unprotected. It 
was one of those glances that tell of admiration, 
seldom unacceptable to a woman, and Annie 
raised her head, and slightly shook back her 
silken ringlets as she teaued of her companion 
who he was. 

“It is Captain Stanley,’’ was the reply ; ‘‘ the 

ntleman who occupies our drawing-room floor. 

e is a very good lodger.”’ 

** Do you see him often?” rejoined Annie. 

“I scarcely ever see him,’’ was the reply. 
** He has not left his room when I leave home in 
a morning, and is always out when I return at 
night. He dines at his club. I wonder he knew 
me.’ 

Before anything more was said the same gen- 
tleman again passed, still looking at Annie; and 
later in the afternoon, when they happened to 
have strolled to an unfrequented part of the park, 
he came up and accosted them. 

Never had Annie met with any one who so ex- 
cited her imagination. His handsome person, his 
elegant style of dress, and his polished manners, 
would have been sufficient charm to her eye, and 
it needed not the genuine admiration he evinced 
for her to enhance it, Her companion seemed all- 
conscious of the honor done them by his notice, 
and openly expressed her wonder at it. She de- 
clared to Annie that he was very grand and great— 
related to one half the nobility, and intimate with 
the other half, Prince George of Cambridge, 
whom they had that day seen, and who was at 
that time growing into manhood, evidently held 
quite an insignificant position in her estimation 
compared with this Captain Stanley. 

He must have watched for Annie’s going home 
that night, for he joined her then, and again con- 
versed with her. Never—never had Annie been 
brought into contact with one so fascinating ; 
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the very tones of his voice wore a charm such as 
she had never heard ; and when she gained the 
back-door of madame’s establishment, and timidly 
glanced after his receding form, she thought he 
must be of a superior order to the general beings 
who walk the earth. 

But she had to resume her week of toil—more 
tolerable now, perhaps, than it had hitherto 
been, for it was interspersed with dreams of 
Captain Stanley. She longed to see him again, 
and trembled lest she never should. 

‘* Do invite me to your house again on Sunday,” 
she exclaimed to this young girl. ‘To go out 
from this wretched place into that sunny park 
seemed to me like entering a different world.” 

** Certainly you can come on Sunday, and 
every Sunday if you like,”’ was the answer. “I 
shall be delighted, and my mother says she is 
glad I have found so desirable and pleasant a 
young lady for my companion here. | am sure 
she will be pleased to have you, for since my 
sister married we have found it dull on Sundays.” 

And Annie went Sunday after Sunday, and 
each time she saw Captain Stanley. He had 
changed his lodgings for others, but that was 
nothing—in fact, more favorable for their meet- 
ings ; and part of every Sunday she spent walking 
about with him. Whether he was a systematic 
betrayer or not, is of little consequence ; the result 
was the same ; and that he had grown passion- 
ately attached to her was the very contrary to 
offering an excuse for his conduct. Annie was a 
long time before she fell, but she fell at last. 
How could she, an inexperienced country maiden, 
have hoped to escape the toils of a man like him! 
She had rarely heard of such things—she scarcely 
knew there were such in the world. 

And oh, the glowing pictures he painted of the 
life she would ‘read with him! For he was en- 
deavoring to entice her to leaye madame’s house ; 
and what was the use, he argued, of severing her- 
self from him now? Her days should be passed in 
one round of luxurious enjoyment; her attire of 
that richness hitherto only seen when making it 
up for others ; the jewels it should be his privilege 
to lavish on her; the nights at the Opera, hitherto 
a sealed place to her ; the drives in the park, in 
his own carriage, and how he would love and 
cherish her! 

At length she yielded to his prayer, and left 
the dress-maker’s vere to take shelter in his ; for 
what he said was true, that she could not be more 
degraded than she already was. Far be it from 
me to extenuate guilt, but let those who blame 
Annie Lee without extenuation, reflect upon her 
life of painful slavery, and compare it with the 
| prospect of ease held out to her—there lay the all- 
| powerful temptation to yield to a life of sin. Few, 
none of the hundreds of toilworn dress-makers who 
exist, will read this, for how should they have the 
| opportunity ; but let me suggest to those young 
| and favored women, sheltered in their luxurious 
| homes, who will read it, that, however they may 
turn from Annie Lee with a shudder, had circum- 
| stances placed them in her position, overworked as 
' she wag, their days one continued scene of never- 
ceasing toil, their natural rest forbidden them, 
| their spirit chafed, rebellious, repining, even they 
might have found their moral rectitude to be as 
weak as hers was, had temptation assailed it. 

A short whirl of delirious happiness, mixed with 
a still, small voice, was passed by Annie.. She 
loved Captain Stanley with all the strange passion 
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of a first attachment. 


ANNIE 


The change in her life had 
been like ing from earth to heaven. When 
she retired to rest at night there was no heart- 
sickening certainty of being compelled to rise after 
an hour or two’s unnatural and death-like sleep to 
resume her toil. When she awoke in the morn- 
ing she would start with fear and trembling, 
dreading to hear the harsh voice of the fore- 
woman ; but a moment’s reassuring recollection, 
and she could turn upon her pillow to sleep again, 
and dream of peace and rest for the weary. 

But this was not to last—believe me, such pur- 
chased happiness never does. In this case the 
break was given to it by Captain Stanley’s being 
ordered on foreign service. There seemed to be 
no time given Tim for preparation, or Annie 
thought there was not, before he was gone. 

What was to become of Annie nowt Oh! how 
she wished, now that such regrets were useless, 
that she had never listened to the tempter. A 
terrible remorse took possession of her. She lay 
for days in bed, her burning temples buried 
amongst the pillows, and her drooping eyes shun- 
ning the clear light of day, Why, what a 
wretched, guilty thing she was? What blind in- 
fatuation could have possessed her? Oh! she saw 
things now in their true colors. The veil which 
sophistry and Ais specious arguments had cast over 
her conduct was lifted, and she knew how wild and 
inexcusable had been her sin. What would she 
give, now, to be restored to what she had been— 
to be toiling night and day, as she then was, but 
with a mind at rest! How was this disastrous 
news to be broken to her futher; to her cold, stern, 
but most correct sisters? They imagined she was 
still in the house of madame, for Captain Stanley 
had so managed that, to-prevent any startling com- 
munications, the unsuspicious Frenchwoman had 
been led to believe Annie was withdrawn by her 
relations. ‘* A messenger would call occasionally 
to receive such letters as might arrive for Miss 
Lee from any stray acquaintances,” he had caused 
to be communicated to madaine. Break this news 
tothem! No, no! the burning blush of remorse- 
ful shame dyed her brow at the bare thought of it, 
and she felt that she would far rather perish in the 
street than go home with her tale of sin. And so 
she lived on alone; in reality, not much more 
than three months, but it seemed to Annie like so 
many years. How she got ep the days she 
never could tell, the dreadful days; one after 
another, one after another. In looking back upon 
this period, in after years, it seemed to her like a 
lengthened-out, horrible dream, only to glance at 
which turned her sick even then. She never went out 
during the whole time ; she shunned as much as pos- 
sible the face of the servant who attended upon her ; 
and when her money was quite exhausted, and she 
had none wherewithal to purchase food, or to pay for 
the rooms she occupied, she felt it almost a relief, 
for surely it would be no crime now, to lay herself 
down and die. But the landlady thought differ- 
ently. She divined how matters were at present, 
and she gave a pretty good guess as to the past. 
She was a kind-hearted woman, resolved, plain- 
spoken, and, in her manner, authoritative ; and 
he came in one day to demand the address of her 
friends, and so cross-questioned Annie, and 
startled and unnerved her, that the latter, like 
a little child who feeis its own self-will glide away 
and vanish in the presence of its masters, handed 
over to her the addtess of Mrs. Henniker. 





The landlady’s summons was urgent, and Mrs. 
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Henniker hastened up to London. To describe 
her dismay when she saw Annie, and learnt the 
facts given here, would be beyond the pen of the 
most powerful writer. She was a proud woman, 
had always lived in great respectability, and she 
felt the disgrace keenly. But what availed her 
regrets and reproachest Nothing. Regrets were 
lamentably useless, and reproaches fell upon the 
passive girl who listened to them without apparent 
effect. Once only she answered—answered meekly 
—that her aunt could not think worse of her than 
she thought of herself, and her only hope now was 
to die; it was all the expiation remaining to 
her. 

But however openly Mrs. Henniker blamed 
Annie, it could not equal the inward blame she 
bestowed upon herself. Had she not taken pains, 
but little more than fifteen months before, to 
convince her brother-in-law that London, or at 
least some of its ways, was only another name for 
vice, and angrily remonstrated with him for send- 
ing Annie thither, inefficiently protected, almost 
prophesying that the result would be what it had 
now proved! Yet, because the unfortunate girl, 
but a child at best, had embraced the deceitfully 
alluring prospect opened to her, and shunned the 
less specious one offered by Mrs. Henniker, she had 
shrouded herself in her indignant pride and anger, 
and when the repentant letters of her niece came 
to her, setting forth her bitter disappointment and 
the weary life she had rushed upon, and imploring 
to be removed from it, she—she—the well-con- 
ducted, and self-deemed religious Mrs. Henniker, 
had turned a deaf ear to the prayers, and had pre- 
sumed to say, ‘‘ For that girl’s ingratitude she 
shall be punished, and receive no help from me.” 
Alas! alas! the punishment was worse than she 
had bargained fur. What would her departed 
sister say, she asked herself, could she look down 
and behold Annie now! But she would make 
atonement—so far as it was possible, she would 
now muke atonement. 

The first step towards doing so was to conceal 
the disgrace not only from their relations but from 
the world. She inwardly resolved that Annie 
should never see her child, When all was over 
she would convey her to her own residence—there 
would be no resistance on Annie’s part now—and 
tell the farmer and his elder daughters that she 
had removed Annie from London, finding she still 
continued dissatisfied with her employment, and 
had had a dangerous illness. 

The time of trial soon came: it had wanted but 
a few days to it when Mrs. Henniker arrived in 
London. And if Annie could have foreseen before 
her full the sufferings she now went through, that 
fall might never have taken place. 

Two days afterwards, Annie, who had been too 
alarmingly ill to speak or think before, inquired 
timidly after the wey 

‘« The child is dead,”’ replied Mrs. Henniker. 

“Dead !"? gasped Annie. ‘ Well, well, per- 
haps it is best,’’ she sighed. ‘* But may I not see 
it, aunt—only for a moment?” 

*« Compose yourself to sleep, Annie,’’ said Mrs. 
Henniker. ‘* The child is dead and buried.” 

“It was not born dead,’’ observed Annie, 
faintly. 

** No,” answered Mrs. Henniker, “ it lived to 
be baptized. Go to sleep, if that be possible, and 
say not another word, or your own life may not be 
spared.” 

‘* And happier for me if it be not,” she mur 
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mured to herself. ‘ Was it a boy ora girl’”’ she 
asked aloud ; “ it is my last question.” 

‘“‘ Annie,” answered the lady, ‘ it was a boy. 
But,”’ she continued, sorrowfully, and sternly, 
‘ these questions are of no moment now ; it would 
have been different had the unfortunate child lived. 
Let the subject drop between us forever, and res- 
olutely dismiss it from your own mind. And let 
us pray that in time we may be brought to look 
upon it as a dream—a thing that has never BEEN.” 


ANNIE LIVINGSTON. 
THE SEQUEL TO ‘‘ ANNIE LEE.”’ 


I, 


Reaver, what is religion? It would be a curi- 
ous pastime, not perhaps unmixed with matter for 
grave reflection, to hear the definition of the word 
religion given by half a score of men of the world, 
chosen at random. Not two would agree, A 
well-known talented woman was recently accused 
by an acquaintance of possessing no religion. 
** No religion !” she cried, indignantly ; ‘I go to 
church every Sunday morning.’’ And to “ go to 
church”? on a Sunday morning makes up the sum 
total of the ideas of religion — hy too many 
of us in this world. But there is another class 
who have too much religion—of a certain sort, 
who spend all their Sundays inside a sacred edifice, 
and edify themselves four or five times in the week 
at prayer-meetings besides; and yet they know 
nothing of true religion, save what lies in its 
name. They are the Pharisees of this world—let 
us hope the others are the Publicans. 

Of this Pharisee-class were Mr. and Mrs. Liv- 
ingstone, and a most religious couple they were ; 
all the world said so. He a man of wonderful 
attainments (especially in his own conceit), as an 
instructor of youth ought to be; most regular in 
his attendance at divine worship on the seventh 
day, and a great holder-forth at prayer-meetings ; 
a liberal contributor to public charities, when he 
made sure the donors’ names would be published 
forth, and as repelling and austere in manner as 
could be desired. She was a wife meet for such a 
man. Her faith was different from his, but she 
was quite as eager in fulfilling all its outward cere- 
monies and forms: she was a careful housewife, 
and a strict, unforgiving mistress. Yet, if theirs 
was true religion, the religion taught by our 
Saviour, it somehow did not, to the general eye, 
wear so attractive an aspect as it ought ; certainly 
it was not such that we would be inclined to go to 
the stake for, and become a martyr. He was too 
e for this world ; he ag believed so, or at 

east that all the rest of its inhabitants were hun- 
dreds of degrees below him in sanctity. Both he 
and his wife were sensitively alive to the faults of 
others, keen in their reproaches, especially where 
the culprits were in an inferior class of life, and 
sure to blazon them forth to the world. Yet a 
kind word seldom dropped from their lips, nor was 
a shilling ever bestowed in private charity; with 
them every sinner deserved punishment, and none 
forgiveness. A most “respectable”? man was Mr. 
Livingstone, cited far and near as a pattern to all. 
He was a church-warden, a poor-law guardian, a 
tract-distribution-society treasurer, an able stirrer- 
up of the pockets of his native town in aid of the 
‘*Gospel in Foreign Parts,’’ with various other 
honorary offices; and in his staid, stern wife, own- 
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ing to some thirty years, who would have rec- 
ognized the once lovely, once gay and careless 
Annie Lee? 

Yet so it was. And it was a nine days’ won- 
der to all his friends and admirers when the little 
tolerant Mr. Livingstone, the orthodox church- 
man, chose a Catholic lady for his second wife, 
and brought her home and installed her as the 
mother of his two boys. Little was known of 
herself or her connexions, fur she was from a far- 
distant town, and Mr. Livingstone had only made 
her acquaintance when superintending the em- 
barkation of a party of missionaries, whom he had 
ostentatiously accompanied to the coast, and who 
were bound for the North Pole, there to heat 
about and look out for cannibals to convert, there 
being none of that sort of work to be found at 
home. A fair, handsome-looking woman she was, 
but sad and silent as the grave. It may be that 
her stern manners pleased the religious man, who 
thought all mirth a sin; or it may be that the 
reputation of her fortune attracted him. The lat- 
ter is the more likely supposition, fur these osten- 
tatiously pious men have a great eye for wealth : 
look through the world, and you will find it so. 
She had inherited about 1500/7. from her father, 
and rather more than that from her aunt, besides 
plate and furniture; 

Annie’s disgrace had never transpired, owing to 
the extreme caution and management displayed by 
Mrs. Ienniker ; and the two ladies, Annie and 
her aunt, had lived on together, the former grave, 
silent, and growing year by year more careworn, 
by far too much so for one so young. More than one 
offer of marriage had been made to Annie, but she 
had quietly rejected them, assigning no reason. 
People asked her jokingly if she had made up her 
mind to die an old maid. And whether it was 
that Annie began to think she should not like 
the epithet to attach to her—for there are few 
women who have the moral courage to embrace 
by choice a single life—certain it is, that when, 
soon after her aunt’s death, she met with Mr. 
Livingstone, and received from him an offer of 
marriage, she accepted it without hesitation. That 
was at Christmas, and Mr. Livingstone, having 
little time to spare for travelling, was for being 
married off-hand, but Annie said no; wait for the 
Easter holidays. 

Mr. Livingstone’s school bore a high reputa- 
tion, as how could it do otherwise with so good 
a mun at its head; and it was in general well 
filled. The boys had reassembled after Easter 
when the master and his new wife came home, and 
Annie was made known to the large household 
she was henceforth to rule, so far as domestic 
duties went. She had grown wonderfully like her 
sisters, Joan and Judith ; not in person but in 
management. ‘Thrifty, close, exact, the household 
of the schoolmaster found a wide difference from 
the somewhat lack rule which had unguardedly 
crept in during that gentleman's widowhood. She 
was becoming what is popularly called a ‘* stingy” 
woman ; partly pao through the preachin 
and example of her husband, partl iuoweh 
natural inclination, though in childhood and 

outh it had lain dormant. It may be doubted 
if he could have found a wife more suited to him. 
They both lived fur two objects; the one, that 
of accumulating money, the other, that of doing 
right in the eyes of the world. They never spent 
an unnecessary farthing, except in charities ; and 
that was essential, for the sake of public praise. 
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Annie had borne a lesson in her youth ; she had 
been on the brink of forfeiting the world’s good 
opinion then, and ever since it has seemed to her 
doubly precious. Yet she fell into the very com- 
mon error of mistaking the sound of its hollow 
praise for the sweet consciousness of meriting it. 

The family dining-room, not that used by the 
scholars, overlooked the playground, and one day, 
several months after Mrs. Livingstone’s marriage, 
she stood at one of its windows. What was she 
musing of, her forehead pressed there against the 
glass? Was it of the dark error which had over- 
shadowed her early life? Was it of her married 
career—that its social happiness had scarcely 
realized her expectations? Her husband was by 
no means a lovable man; fur from it—certainly 
not one likely to make an earthly paradise of his 
home. [lis two children were uncouth, overbear- 
ing boys, and they occasionally treated their step- 
mother with somewhat scant ceremony. Annie’s 
married life seemed to give no promise that it 
would be blessed with children ; she was naturally 
fond of them, and there was at times a strange 
feeling of vacuum in her breast; when she saw a 
beautiiul boy her heart yearned to it with a tumul- 
tuous, irrepressible yearning, and she would think, 
fae my child had lived it might have been like 

im.” 

However, Mrs. Livingston continued leaning 
— the panes, apparently watching the games 
of the boys. It was half holiday, and there they 
were, shouting, struggling, laughing, playing, and 
fighting ; all save one poor child, who sat away in 
the sun, his head leaning against the wall, and his 
eyes following the movements of his companions, 

Mrs. Livingstone remembered to have seen this 
same child betore, sitting apart as he was doing 
now, but she did not know his name, for he was 
was only a day scholar. 

‘© wonder now whether he is sullen,”’ she 
thought to herself—she was getting to ‘“‘ think,” 
just like her husband ; ‘* because, if so, it should 

e whipped out of him. I think’ I will go and 
see.” 
It was a fine day for the beginning of December, 
warm and pleasant ; and Mrs. Livingstone stepped 
out into the playground. The boys stopped their 
noisy mirth at her unusual appearance there, but 
she passed them without speaking, and most of 
them resumed it again. 

** Why is it that you are not at play with the 
others?’’ she inquired, reaching the object of her 
curiosity. 

A bright, transparent color came into the child’s 
face, at finding himself addressed by the lady. 
He rose from his position, it would seem painfully, 
and stood with one leg lifted from the ground, and 
his cap in his thin hard. 

** Are you lame?’’ she continued, seeing that 
he did not answer. 

A brighter flush still on his cheek, and a gesture 
rather than words, spoke in the affirmative. 

‘* What caused your lameness ?’’ repeated Mrs. 
Livingstone, a gentler tone taking possession of 
her former one, as she remarked the lad’s infirm- 
ity, and look of most sensitive timidity which 
characterized his gentle features. His countenance 
could not be mistaken ; if the bodily powers were 
weak, those of the mind were evidently preéminent. 
It is usually the case, the one counterbalancing 
the other. ‘ From what cause did your lameness 
arise '”’ she continued ; ‘‘ it seems to be a perma- 
nent affliction.”’ 
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The lad’s face had been flushed before, but what 
was the emotion compared with the deep crimson 
which now dyed his countenance !—brow and neck 
were one glowing red ; but he did not answer the 
question. 

** Why don’t you tell Mrs. Livingstone what it 
was that made you lame?”’ exclaimed one of the 
young Livingstones, who, with five or six more boys, 
had gathered round ; “ at least what it was, as the 
story goes here, J don’t know.” 

Mrs. Livingstone turned to her step-son for ex- 
planation. 

‘* His father kicked him, ma’am,”’ proceeded 
young Livingstone ; ‘‘ they say that he hates the 
sight of him ; always did hate it; and when he 
was about two years old, he gave him a kick, and 
it lamed him for life.’’ 

‘* Holy mother!” uttered Mrs. Livingstone, in- 
voluntarily, ‘‘ is this true ?’’ 

The glowing color was paling on the child’s 
face, and he burst into an uncontrollable fit of 
weeping as he sank down upon the again 
and let his cheek rest against the wall. 

“What is his name?” inquired Mrs. Living- 
stone. 

‘* William Grainger—they are Roman Catholics 
—the only Catholics we have in the school,”’ con- 
tinued Master Livingstone, turning up his nose 
contemptuously, and then turning it down again 
when he remembered to whom he was speaking. 

‘* Has he brothers and sisters !’’ continued Mrs. 
Livingstone. 

‘One brother, ma’am; there he is, at the 
gymnastics, that tall boy. He is fifteen.” 

** And how old is this one ?”’ 

‘‘About thirteen, I think. Bill Grainger, how 
old are you?”’ 

* He scarcely looks ten,’’ said Mrs, Livingstone , 
‘but his health may cause that. Who is he in 
mourning for?” 

‘* His mother. She died lately.” 

“Don’t sob so, my poor boy,”’ said Mrs. Liy- 
ingstone. ‘ | your tears up, and go and play. 
Does he never play with you?”’ she added, turning 
to the other boys. 

** Oh, ah, we should like to catch him at that!’’ 
roared young Livingstone. ‘‘ Why, he tried one 
day, and he was buffeted about and kicked like a 
football ; he could not move quick enough. So he 
watches us now.” 

‘* Is he clever at his studies?” 

“« First-rate for that. There is not one in the 
school can compete with him. Why, he beats his 
brother hollow. He is in the first class, baby as 
ee wiil d play with 

** Will you not try and play with your compan- 
ions ?”’ said Mrs. Livingstone to oa soothingly. 

‘*Thank you, ma’am,” he sobbed, “ees 
the violence of his emotion; ‘‘I am better b 
myself, and it is sunnyhere. I am always cold.” 

Mrs. Livingstone turned to go in-doors, the 
group of young rebels ran shouting off to their 
ee and the neglected boy sat wearily on 

one. 

He rose up presently, and limped away to his 
dreaded home. His father was a brutal, unfeeling 
man, who treated him with disgraceful harshness, 
though he was tolerably indulgent to his elder 
boy. William entered the house, silently, dread- 
ing to meet his father, and, creeping up to his 
chamber, he sat there until it was time to go to 


rest, his trembling hands upon his temples 
pushing back his fair gm he aching heart 
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breaking with the wish that he was as other boys 
are, in health and strength, and had a happy home 
as they had. 


t. 


The winter half-year passed away, and the mid- 
summer-holidays came round again. When the 
boys reassembled, they found but few alterations 
had taken place with regard to their companions. 
Some fresh ones had come, and two or three had 
left. James Grainger, the elder of the two broth- 
ers previously mentioned, had been removed to 
wel con to a house of business, and William, the 
little lame lad, had come as boarder. The father 
of these boys, Mr. Grainger, had broken up. his 
cottage-household, and had left for London, with 
his eldest son. He was in no business, but a 
small income had enabled him to live without it. 
He stated to Mr. Livingstone that the loneliness 
of his home, now that his wife was dead, induced 
him to take this step, and he left with him his 
address in town. 

‘* You are aware,’’ Mr. Livingstone had observed 
to him in the closing interview, ‘‘ that when your 
son William enters my establishment as an in- 
mate, he must conform to its religious observ- 
ances ; so far as joining the scholars in prayers 
night and morning, and accompanying them to 
church on Sundays. I cannot permit a boarder 
of mine to attend a Roman Catholic place of wor- 
ship.” 

‘The man thought to himself that there could be 
little more harm in a pupil of Mr. Livingstone’s 
attending a Catholic chapel than in his wife’s 
attending one ; but he answered, ‘‘ that he cared 
nothing for religious forms himself, and did not 
see that they mattered for his boys; it was not 
furm, he believed, that took people to heaven. 
llis boys had been reared to care little whether 
they went to church or chapel, or to neither; so 
William might go to church, and welcome, if the 
master liked.” 

‘* Profane sinner !’’ ejaculated Mr. Livingstone, 
inwardly. And he would have said it openly, 
had the party been taking away a pupil instead 
of placing one. 

‘he schoolmaster’s habits were methodical, and 
it was his custom to send in his accounts quarter- 
ly. When Michaelmas came round, amongst 
those forwarded was the one for William Grain- 

er. 1t was sent to the given address in London, 
But some weeks passed, and no answer was re- 
turned. So Mr. Livingstone wrote a polite note 
of reminder, and in due time this came back to 
him from the post-office, bearing the unsatisfuctory 
words, ‘* Gone away.”’ 

The master was at breakfast when this was de- 
livered to him. Mrs. Livingstone, his two sons, 
and Mr. Smith, the head usher, were also at the 
table. Lle felt indignant, highly so. He did not 
exactly fear that he should io his money ; but 
that this trouble should be given him, and that 
Mr. Grainger should have presumed to change his 
address, without giving him notice, aroused all his 
indignation. 

‘** Mr, Smith,’’ he said, “will you have the 
goodness to step to the school-room, and order 
Grainger hither.” 

Mr. Smith rose instantly. He was a thorough 

ntleman in mind and manners, though con- 

emned to the ill-requited, hard life of an usher. 
It would have occurred to some people that Mr. 
Livingstone might have sent one of his boys on 
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the errand ; but no, his sons were a part of him- 
self, and Mr. Livingstone’s pomposity reflected 
itself on them. 

The lad came in at the door timidly, followed 
by the usher, who pushed him towards the break- 
fast table. His features looked painfully wan and 
transparent, and a cough, which sounded hollow 
enough, shook occasionally his frame. Mr. Liv- 
ingstone addressed him without preparation or 
preface : 

‘* Pray, where is your father ?”’ 

Sensitive as ever, the bright color flashed across 
William Grainger’s pale face as he answered that 
his father was in London. 

** London is a large place,’’ remarked the school- 
master ; ‘* what part of it ?”’ 

William replied, giving the address previously 
left with Mr. Livingstone. 

‘“‘That is a false direction,” 
schoolmaster. ‘‘ He is not there. 
last hear from him?” 

‘¢T have not heard from him at all,’’ faltered . 
William, shocked at the master’s words. 

“The post brought you a letter some weeks 
ago,”’ continued Mr. Livingstone. 

‘Yes, sir,” replied William, ‘it was from my 
brother.” 

‘* And what was said in it of your father ?”’ 

‘* Not anything, sir; James did not once men- 
tion him. It was a short letter, chiefly telling me 
about his new mode of life, and the business he is 
learning.” 

‘Have you the letter still? I suppose your 
brother's address is in it? Bring it to me.” 

William put his hand in the inner pocket of 
his jacket, and brought forth a well-worn letter. 
Poor lad! he was isolated from all who could be 
—— to love him, and that solitary letter, the 
only one he had ever in his life received, was read 
over continually; night and morning, at play- 
hours, in the dusky twilight, the letter was drawn 
forth. He knew it by heart, but he read it still. 

‘* Return to the school-room,” said Mr. Living- 
stone, haughtily, gingerly taking the not very 
clean epistle between his thumb and finger; and 
poor William limped away, his hand to his side, 
and coughing violently. 

‘“* How he coughs,” cried Mrs. Livingstone to 
the usher, in an under-tone, not wishing to dis- 
turb her husband, who had retired to the window 
to peruse the said letter. 

‘* He wants care, madame,” replied Mr. Smith, 
who was rapidly finishing his breakfast. 

‘“* How, ‘care?’ "’ inquired Mrs. Livingstone, 

“He is not the boy to be out at schvol,’’ re- 
turned the young man. ‘‘ Ie requires comforts, and 
nourishment, and——”’ 

“Do you mean to say, sir,”’ interrupted Mrs. 
Livingstone, ‘* that the young gentlemen are not 
nourished here ?”” 

‘¢ Dear madame, do not mistake me,’’ returned 
the usher. “I know that the lads here have 
everything they want. But Grainger requires a 
different sort of nourishment ; what no boarding- 
school in England would furnis!.”’ 

‘* What we should call: ‘ coddling?’”’ returned 
Mrs. Livingstone, coldly. 

‘*What some people might call coddling,” 
assented the usher. ‘It is a pity his mother 
died ; for if ever a boy wanted a mother’s kindness 
and care, he does.’’ 

‘* What disease do you consider he has, besides 
the cough ?”” 


asserted the 
When did you 
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** Nothing else,”’ replied the young man; “ and 
that is only the effects of a recent cold. I think 
if the boy had a happy home, and were well taken 
care of in it, he would soon grow strong and 
hearty. But with his delicate frame and sensi- 
tive mind, disease is almost sure to attack him, 
unless he can be guarded from it by watchful 
tenderness.”’ 

Mr. Smith left the breakfast-room, wondering 
if Mrs. Livingstone would take the hint, and 
bestow upon the forlorn boy a tithe of the care that 
would be lavished on the young Livingstones if 
they were ill. 

The schoolmaster wrote to James Grainger, de- 
manding the address of his father. The repl 
was to the effect that Mr. Grainger had foit 
London some weeks since, the boy believed, upon 
a journey; he did not know for what part, Dut 
supposed he would be returning soon. 

** It wears a strange appearance !’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Livingstone to his wife, “‘ wonderfully as if I 
should never get paid. The bill will not be far 
short of twenty pounds by Christmas.’’ 

‘* Twenty pounds !” reiterated Mrs. Livingstone, 
holding up her hands; ‘‘ and to run the risk of 
losing it !”” 

Mrs. Livingstone’s words were cut short by the 
entrance of a servant, who said that a person had 
called to solicit charity. 

‘‘How dare you bring such messages here?” 
demanded the schoolmaster, his brow reddening. 
‘* No one begs but idle, good-for-nothing people.” 

The servant explained, observing that she had 
told the applicant it was nearly as much as her 
place was worth to take in the application. It 
was Martha Davis, she said, the widow of their 
late gardener. She wanted but the loan of a 
trifle; it would prevent her goods being seized, 
api keep a house over her head, and she would 
punctually pay it back again within a given 
tune. 

*« She wishes to be allowed to speak to you her- 
self, sir,’’ concluded the maid. 

**T have all my life made it a rule,” said the 
schoolmaster, sternly and pompously, “ to give 
nothing in private charity, and I never will do so; 
it encourages the poor in indolence. Tell Murtha 
Davis that next board-day—it will be on Friday— 
she may apply at the house, and I can no doubt 
get her admitted. While there is so blessed an 
asylum provided for the poor, they need not trouble 
us about distress.” 

** What could have induced that Mrs. Davis to 
apply here ?’’ wondered Mrs. Livingstone, as the 
maid withdrew. : 

‘My high character,” replied the pedagogue, 
consequentially. ‘* Between one thing or the 
other, Mrs. Livingstone, I am quite at the top of 
the tree.” 

‘* They were saying the other night at the mis- 
sionary meeting that you would most likely have 
a piece of plate publicly presented to you—your 
general character for sanctity, and all that, is es- 
timated so highly,’’ rejoined Mrs. Livingstone. 

‘* Ahem!” said the schoolmaster, drawing his 
back in, and complacently settling the folds of 
his white cravat. ‘‘ By the way, Mrs. Living- 
stone, have you bargained for the making of myg 
new shirts ?’’ 

** Ah, a deal of trouble I have had about them,”’ 
returned the lady. ‘ They wanted half-a-crown a 
shirt.” 





‘+ Half-a-crown a shirt, madam!” uttered the 
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omy pedagogue. ‘I limited you to a shil- 
ing.”’ 
a No one will undertake them at that price.”’ 

‘* Why, they are made in London for threepence 
and fourpence per shirt !’’ 

‘‘For the common colored ones, I fancy, Mr. 
Livingstone ; not for such as yours, which are of 
the finest quality, and require the best work.’’ 

«To give more than a shilling will be a dead 
robbery, madam,”’ he growled, ‘‘ and I will never 
countenance such extortion. What is that?’’ con- 
tinued the schoolmaster, abruptly breaking off his 
sentence, and looking towards the dour. 

Ilis wife advanced, and opened it. She stood for 
a moment silently contemplating something out- 
side, and then uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

** What in the world brings you here? Mr. Liv- 
ingstone, it is Grainger !” 

** What!” said the master, sternly casting his 
eyes upon the pule, afflicted boy, who stood there 
trembling. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he uttered, ‘it was 
not my fault for intruding here ; Mr. Smith sent 
me.” 

** Sent you here ?”’ 

** Tam very ill, sir,” continued William, burst- 
ing into tears. ‘I fell down just now in the school- 
room ; I was giddy and sick, and my head burnt, 
and, when I got better, Mr. Smith said I must come 
to you. He said, perhaps you would like me to see 
a doctor, lest it should be a fever or any infectious 
illness coming on that the school might catch.” 

‘* Have you the money in your pocket to fee a 
doctor ?’’ sneered Mr, Livingstone, ‘‘ or do you 
think I shall add that to the bill! Do you know 
that oo are a burden upon my charity now, and 
have been ever since Midsummer?” 

They were cruel words, doubly cruel to one of 
his sensitive temperament, and he drew away, and 
felt as if his heart were breaking. 

‘* Is anything to be done about Grainger?” in- 
quired Mrs. Livingstone, after a pause. ‘I really 
think we should not be justified in going to the 
expense of a medical man for him.” 

** Come, Mrs. Livingstone, don’t talk such non- 
sense,’’ was the schoolmaster’s reply. ‘ When 
boys, such as he, get ill, they must get well again.” 

The child crept to his bed, sent by Mr. Smith, 
and lay there many days. But there was no tender 
mother to soothe his pains, no attentive nurse to 
wait upon him. It seemed but an illustration of 
the words of Mr. Livingstone—when boys get ill, 
they must get well again. Mrs. Livingstone paid 
him two hurried visits during the time, and or- 
dered the servants to make him some barley-water, 
and she sent him up a dose or two of the school 
medicine—a delectable mixture of salts and senna. 
But whether the servants did make the barley- 
water she never inquired, and never knew, After 
a time he resumed his place in the school; but 
his illness had left upon him so great a degree of 
debility that it was a most improper place for him. 
Cough, cough, cough! it was neverending. There 
he would stand, pressing his thin hands upon his 
side, his white face becoming almost purple with 
the exertion, while his more fortunate schoolmates 
would rail and swear at him, and not unfrequently 
kick him, telling him to go further off, and not 
disturb them. He would then glide away, and 
stand in the open air, no matter how inclement 
the weather, and give full vent to his distressing 
malady. 

In this manner things went on until the break- 























ing-up week, when a letter arrived for William from 
his brother, James Grainger. It stated that he 
had received news of their father ; that he was in 
America, and that he, James, did not think he 
seemed likely to be coming home speedily. No 
instructions had been received from him about 
William. 

To represent the passion—if the anger of so re- 
ligious a man may be described by that appellation 
—of Mr. Livingstone would he difficult. It was 
one of his highly prized ‘‘ board-days,”” when he 
sat in state, laying down the law, displaying his 
own dignity, and Sesdes of paupers by dozens. 
“TI ll send him to the workhouse !’’ he declared to 
himself, taking a sudden resolution ; ‘‘as true as 
that this shameful imposition has been practised 

mn me, I ‘ll consign him to the workhouse !”’ 

Yet never did the schoolmaster wear a more 
bland appearance than on that day, when he 
joined his fellow-guardians ; and as he listened to 
the hum of approbation that greeted his approach, 
his self-satisfied smile was the very essence of 
everything good and genuine. Before entering 
upon the general business, he introduced the story 

his wrongs, representing them in pitiable colors, 
and p Aeain, intimating—at least, such might be 
gathered from his words—that the work-house ought 
to relieve him of William Grainger forthwith. 

The guardians were rather startled, and a dis- 
cussion ensued. Some suggested that the boy 
wight be apprenticed out, but others hinted an ob- 
jection to saddling the parish with an unlooked-for 
expense. One, who happened to know Grainger, 
expressed his doubts as to the boy’s being able to 
work at all, and the board determined to send for 
the lad, andseehim. They, therefore, despatched 
an emissary, who returned with the astonished 


boy. 

Tie came in, coughing violently, the effects of 
his walk. The board looked on, some through 
their glasses, some over them, and some without 
uny glasses at all; an expression of surprise be- 
ing discernible on their countenances. 

‘*Why, bless my soul,” exclaimed a portly 
gentleman, ‘“ the boy ’s a cripple!” 

** Tt isa child, not a boy,” remarked another ; 
** it is not an apprenticing boy at all, Mr. Living- 
stone. I thought you said he was fourteen. 
_— be in petticoats for all the good he is likely 
to do out of them.” 

‘“‘ Draw nearer,’’ cried Mr. Livingstone, author- 
itatively, *‘ and stop that coughing.” 

‘* How old are you?’’ demanded one. 

*s Fourteen, sir.”’ 

‘Is there no mistake? You do not look more 
than ten.” 

“T am fourteen,” William answered. ‘“ He 
remembered,’’ he added, ‘‘ many circumstances 
that happened ten years ago.”’ 

“Tolerable evidence that! Were you born 
lame?” 

‘* No, sir.” 

‘¢ What caused it, then!” 

*¢ An—accident—when—I was a little child,’ 
stammered William, the soft bright color spreading 
itself, as usual, over his delicate features. 

** So your father is gone to America, it seems, 
and has left you here a burden upon Mr. Livy- 
ingstone.”” 

illiam shivered, and could only falter forth a 
hope that his father’s return would be speedy, so 
that all obligations on his account might be 
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“Do you think you could work?’’ was the next 


inquiry. 


‘* Not yet,’’ William answered. Perhaps when 
he was more recovered from his late illness he 
might be able to do a little—not much. 

“It isa ——— case,’’ observed one of the 

guardians to the rest, after dismissing William. 
‘“*T declare I don’t see what is to be done with 
the boy. You see, Mr. Livingstone, the father, 
who has always paid his way well hitherto, may 
be speedily back, as the lad observes; and the 
workhouse is scarcely a fit place for him.” 
The schoolmaster saw what was expected of him. 
His character for humane charity was certainly 
at stake ; so he made a merit of necessity, and 
announced, in a flowery speech, his intention of 
continuing to shelter the boy himself, at any rate 
for the present. And he was rewarded—rewarded 
in the adulation that came pouring in upon him. 

** This laudable act of yours, sir, will go forth 
far and wide.”’ 


Ill. 


“Mr. Livingstone, what is this that I hear 
about Grainger?” exclaimed his wife, her fretful 
tone betraying how greatly the subject annoyed 
her. 

‘‘There was no hel 
schoolmaster, testily. ile 
what she alluded. 

“* No help for it! It is not a light matter, Mr. 
Livingstone, to have a boy saddled upon us for the 
holidays. When the boys are all here the differ- 
ence he makes would not be felt so very much, 
but’?’—— 

“I tell you there was no hep for it, madam,”’ 
interrupted the master, ina stern tone. ‘ And 
who is going to suffer Aim to make a difference ! 
Not I, I can assure you.” 

** He must eat and drink,”’ persisted Mrs. Liv- 
ingstone, giving way to her ill-humor, ‘ An ad- 
ditional mouth to feed makes a difference, I believe, 
in a small household.” 

** Let him fast,” growled the master. ‘It is 
enjoined in your religion as a ‘Cue is it not? 
and his sins are weighty enough.”’ 

‘Were he to fast from now for twelve months, 
he could not expiate the anxiety and annoyance 
he gives us,” resumed the lady. 

** Madame, is fasting enjoined in your faith aaa 
penance for wickedness, or is it not !”’ questioned 
the master. 

‘It is enjoined,”’ replied Mrs. Livingstone. 

‘* And accepted as an expiation ?’’ 

‘* Yes.” 

‘*Then to make him do so will be the Rindest 
course that could be pursued towards him. And 
my orders are that the boy shall rasr. Let no 
more food be given him than is absolutely requi- 
site to sustain life,and let him be subjected to . 
discomfort. You will let the household know, 
Mrs. Livingstone, that it is a course of expiation 
for his sins.” 

‘¢ It is a pious resolution,” she assented. ‘* By 
what right has this boy to thrust himself upon us to 
be sustained and fed? Heisa Glanypecsiloter ; a 
wicked boy ; and unless he makes atonement, his 
soul must suffer. But the penance will avail little 
unless his hard heart can be brought to accept it 
gratefully.” 

Oh, the crimes that are committed under the 
name of religion! Here was the stanch Prot- 


for it,’’ answered the 
knew well enough to 





discharged. 
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an innocent child to a bitter existence, than which, 
in his suffering state, death would be preferable, 
and justifying their conduct under the plea of re- 
ligion! when they both knew in their heart of 
hearts that they were hypocrites—ay, they did ; 
more especially he. There was a little voice 
whispering, though they drove it back, that if the 
child had possessed money to pay them,they would 
never have thought of his sins or their expiation. 
He was costing them money, and hence they 
punished him. It may never have occurred to the 
master to imagine One of his own boys placed in 
a like situation, or to her, had she been blessed 
with a child; otherwise it might have caused 
their trevtment to be less harsh towards William 
Grainger. She had called him a disagreeable boy ; 
she did not really think him so; she had been at- 
tracted to him at first by his gentle manners and 
fair features ; but, since then, he had been thrown 
upon them for bed and board, so she resolutely 
steeled her heart against him. 

The Christmas holidays were dreary ones to him ; 
he would get up in the morning and find his wa 
to the school-room ; the weather was bitterly cold, 
but the grate was bare, bare day after day; it was 
part of the *‘ expiation.’’ Mrs. Livingstone would 
pass by the school-room windows, and see the 
ebild sitting in the rays of the syn, which fell 
there fur an hour in the siesneon tle feverish 
hands supporting his aching head, or pressing his 
side as he coughed—that sad cough, which nobody 
tried to soothe or cure—while his wan, mild face 
ay day by day thinner, and his blue eyes larger. 

or days together would no human being, save a 
servant, exchange a word with that helpless boy. 
And the servants—what words did he hear from 
them? Those of anger and insult, that he should 
he the cause of one moment’s unnecessary trouble 
to them. He would watch his master’s sons go 
out for their walks and rambles, sometimes alone, 
sometimes with companions; and he would sit 
waiting for their return, and envy their light steps 
and glowing faces. He could hear them tear off 
their superfluous coverings as they rushed into the 
parlor to the cheerful fire, and to their savory and 
substantial meals. He knew they had a large fire 
in the parlor, for he saw it every night and morn- 
ing when he went in to prayers : and he thought 
a t deal about that fire, more, probably, than 
other boys would ; but his ill health and lameness 
caused him to be most sensitive to cold. 

He watched the preparations for the Christmas 
dinner, and his heart beat hopefully as the 
thought would intrude, that surely they would in- 

vite Fim in to dinner on that day. He had heard 
.the two boys talk about the plum-pudding, and he 
had seen a large turkey brought to the house. Oh, 
surely they meant to ask him, and Christmas-day 
cemed very long in coming! 

But it came at last, and William went in, as 
customary, to prayers. He had been thinking all 
the while he dressed himself what he should say 
when he wished Mr. and Mrs. Livingstone a happy 
Christmas, He stood-a moment in timid hesitation 
as he entered the dining-room ; if there had been one 
kind word or look directed towards him, he would 
have taken courage and spoken; but there was 
not. Mrs. Livingstone looked cold and cross at 
him, as usual, and the schoolmaster commanded 
him to draw further away into the distant corner 
behind the servants, for his cough was not heard 
$0 annoyingly there. So the boy felt that he 
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dared not wish them a happy Christmas, and no- 
body wished him one. 

rayers were over, and William, taking a last 
look at the blazing fire and the comfortable break- 
fast-table, went to the school-room, where he 
shivered away nearly an hour. Then he heard 
the breakfast things removed, and, limping to the 
kitchen door, stood just inside it, whilst the cook 
poured out a cup of what had been tea, and handed 
him a dry slice of bread. She scraped a bit of 
salt butter over it, but that was against orders. 
He took his breakfast in his hand, and limped 
back again to the dreary school-room. 

He was very thirsty—the constant fever made 
him so ; and before he tasted the bread, he had 
finished the cup of tea. He then bit a piece, but, 
_ child! in his weak state of health, and with 
nis delicate appetite, it was unfit food for him. 
He could not swallow it, and for many, many 
mornings, it had been the same. He had such a 
dryness in the throat, he said to the servants, when 
they railed against him for being nice. His mouth 
felt as parched as it did before he drank this prec- 
ious tea, and he thought he might dare to ask for 
another cup of it: he knew it could not cust much, 
for it had neither milk nor sugar. So, 7 in 
hand, he was entering the kitchen, when Mrs 
Livingstone, carrying the key of the wine-cellar, 
came behind him, and asked him what he wanted 
there. 

His answer was confused, but she gathered its 
purport, as did the cook, who stood hy. 

**Is not that cup enough for yout’? demanded 
Mrs. Livingstone. 

‘I was very thirsty, ma’am,’”’ he whispered. 
‘“*T always am so.” 

‘*So much the better,” said Mrs. Livingstone. 
“* When you experience the thirst you can reflect 
upon all your wickedness, and enjoy the painful 
feeling. ‘There is no more tea, I believe, covk!” 

**Not a drain in the pot, ma’am,’’ replied the 
cook, ‘* and I have just filled up the kettle. If his 
thirst ’s bad, as he says, he can go to the pump 
and quench it.” 

William stepped silently away, and Mrs. Liv- 
ingstone proceeded to the wine-cellar tu put out 
the wine for dinner. 

He watched them out that morning, Mrs. Liv- 
ingstone to chapel, and the family to church—he 
had not gone since his illness—and he watched 
them in again. Soon afterwards the cook called 
him, and gave him his dinner, the bread he had 
left at breakfast, and a bit of cheese. If he wanted 
anything to drink, why,as the cook had said, 
there was plenty of cold water in the pump. 
Whilst he was trying to eat it, for he was very 
hungry, the youngest of the two Livingstones 
looked in. 

** What ’s that you ’re eating ?’’ 

‘s Bread and cheese,’’ answered William. 

**Oh; your dinner, isn’t it?’ 

“I don’t know,’’ replied William, his heart 
throbbing painfully as he thought of the invitation 
he expected. 

“You don’t know! What do you mean by 
that, you beggar? Do you think that because it 's 
Christmas-day you are going to dine with us! 
Do you hear what this fellow expects, ma’am !”’ 
he called out to Mrs. Livingstone, who was ar- 

ing the dessert in her store closet close by ; 
‘she thinks he’s going to be asked to dine with 
us because it is Christmas-day.”’ 
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‘* Your heart must be grievously sinful to allow 
itself to give way to such thoughts,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Livingstone, coming heal , her stern coun- 
tenance bending angrily upon him. ‘‘ Have you 
forgotten that this is your season of expia- 
tion?” 

William did not know how to answer. He had 
never quite understood what there was to expiate ; 
so he looked meekly down at the bread and cheese 
in his hand, and was silent, 

‘** How can you for shame think that you are 
fit to make one in a festal meeting!’ continued 
the lady. ‘That food which you are eating is 
infinitely more than you deserve ; and you would 
not have that but for the humane compassion of 
myself and Mr. Livingstone. I see that you add 
ype to your other offences. You will do 
well to pass the afternoon reflecting upon all you 
owe us; upon your deeply sinful nature, which 
shines out more and more continually; and in 
praying for repentance.” 

It was about half-past four when the visitors 
began to arrive, some ladies and gentlemen, and 
a whole bevy of gleeful boys and girls; for Mr. 
Livingstone always kept up Christmas ; his father 
had done so before him. 

Such a delicious dinner William had never 
smelt before. Roast-beef, turkey, ham, sauces, 
mince-pies, plum-pudding : to one who, like him, 
tasted the bitter pangs of long-continued hunger, 
the desire to partake of it must have been almost 
irrepressible, And even up to the last moment, 
in spite of the chilling words of Mrs. Livingstone, 
he had still thought that perhaps they might re- 
member his loneliness, sak bose him in, in pity 
—so strong is hope in the human heart. But 
when all was taken in, and the dinner begun, 
when no shadow on which to build hope remained, 
he crossed his arms together on one of the desks, 
and, leaning his face upon them, sobbed aloud. 

The time wore slowly on, and it struck seven. 
No one had brought him any refreshment, or come 
near him ; the servants were by far too much oc- 
eupied to think of him. He heard them bustling 
in and out of the dining-room, whence came a 
sound of mirth and laughter, chiefly that of young 
people. He wished he might go to bed, but did 
not dare to do so without permission. Could he 
see one of the young Livingstones, he would get 
them to ask four him—he might get warm in bed, 
and perhaps go to sleep. Knowing there was no 
chance of their coming near him, and not daring 
to B° to the part of the house they occupied, he 
stole into the play-yard, for one of the dining- 
room doors opened tu it, and he thought he might, 
by good luck, encounter them. 

There was a little opening in the crimson cur- 
tains, and he pressed his face silently against the 
window. What an elysium that room seemed to 
him! The glow of light shedding its brilliancy 
over the scene, the plentiful dessert, cake, biscuits, 
oranges, almonds and raisins, nuts, sweetmeats, 

intermingled with the glittering of glass upon the 
table, and the rich, Teens wine ! ow he 
longed for a glass of it: not for the wine in itself, 
but that it might assuage his burning thirst. And 
the large, bright fire, throwing its heat around: 
the cold that William was shivering in seemed 
doubly piercing from the comparison. He did not 
envy the =— of the children, joyous as they 
were, for his weakened spirits and health caused 
such things to be of little moment to him now. 
Had they given him a stool in the chimney-corner, 
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so that the rays of the fire might have warmed his 
shivering limbs, it had been all-sufficient. 
He lingered at that attractive scene longer than 
he should have done ; the night air was intensely 
cold, and, when he at length went in, he shook in 
every limb as if he had the ague. And he began 
to think—or perhaps to hope—that if the servants 
knew how cold and ill he was, they would suffer 
him to stand for a few minutes by the kitchen fire. 
He took a desperate resolution—that he would go 
and ask them. 
The kitchen looked very comfortable, and the 
servants too—they were making themselves so. 
A black bottle on the table, a strong smell of gin, 
and two or three smoking tumblers, with slices of 
lemon swimming in them, told what their pastime 
was, 
‘‘T think I'll take some more, cook,” cried one 
of the damsels, finishing the contents of her 
yon ‘** These cakes and nuts make one feel 
ry.” 

‘¢ Hoist the kettle here, then,’’ answered the cor- 
pulent personage addressed, us she drew the glass 
towards her. 

The girl was in the act of taking up the kettle, 
when a slight movement by the door caused her 
to turn her head that way. Letting the kettle 
fall back suddenly, she seized the black bottle, 
and, quick as lightning, sinuggled it under the 
cook's ample petticoats. 

“You confounded little scamp!’’ was her ex- 
clamation, when the form of William Grainger 
became distinctly visible, “‘ what on earth brings 
you here? Be off.” 

The cook, startled beyond measure by the 
extraordinary movements of her fellow-servant, 
snatched a brass ladle that happened to lie near, 
and hurled it at the intruder’s head. It missed 
its mark, struck the wall opposite, and clattered 
down upon the brick fluor, whilst William shrank 
away again, as quickly as his crippled limb would 
permit. 

‘May I pass this night a watchin’ in the 
churchyard,”’ uttered the relieved housemaid, “ if 
I did n't think it was one of them prying articles 
from the parlor! A precious mess we should been 
in, if they had gone and told missis or their 
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Secluded from the parlor, driven from the kitch- 
en, William Grainger returned to the school-room, 
and taking the ink-stained old green-baize cloth 
from Mr. Smith's table, to wrap round him, he 
sat down upon a low deal box. He hid his thin 
hands in the cloth’s folds, and laying his aching 
head against the wall, thought over all his misery. 
His eyes were fixed upon the candle, the remains 
of one given him the previous night; it had been 
happy for him could his heart have broken there 
and then. Ie had heard other boys speak of lov- 
ing parents, and happy homes; he had never 
known either. His remotest recollections could 
not call up one kind word or beaming look ad- 
dressed to him ; his harsh, cruel father, his over- 
bearing brother, even his mother, was always cold 
to him. Buffeted, ill-used, and trampled upon, 
he had lived ; mind and body had known but pain. 
He was not well acquainted with his Bible, for 
none had taught and encouraged him to read it ; 
but he knew that that same Jesus, whose feast 
the world was then celebrating, was full of love 
and mercy, and he dared to hope that He would 
look down upon his many trials, and take him 





from them to a home in Heaven. 
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It was about nine o’clock, that Mrs. Living- 
stone, passing by the school-room, thought she 

received a smell of burning ; so she opened the 
oor and went in. The candle had burnt down 
to the socket, and had set fire to the brown paper 
placed there to make it fitin. She blewit out, 
and then, by the light of her own candle, looked 
at Grainger. 

He had fallen asleep. His ailing leg stretched 
out to its full extent, its most easy position, was 
about the only part of him visible, except the face, 
he was so wrapped up in the old green table-cover. 
His lips were partly open, and his eyebrows drawn 
together, imparting the idea that he went to sleep 
in pain. Mrs. Livingstone was about to arouse 
him, when a sudden idea flashed upon her, that 
she had somewhere seen a face very like his. She 
stood and looked at him, and the more she looked 
the firmer became her conviction that it was no 
ideal resemblance, but that she had some time 
been familiar with sume one very like him. She 
tried to think when and where, but it seemed 
useless, and, beginning to find the cold atmosphere 
anything but agreeable, she pushed him with her 
foot, and called to him. 

He awoke on the instant, like most invalids, 
and, starting up, heard the harsh tones of Mrs. 
Livingstone, demanding, with unnecessary words 
of anger, if he had gone to sleep on purpose to set 
the house on fire. 

fle was sorry for his carelessness, he answered, 
meekly ; sleep took him unawares. Perhaps Mrs. 
Livingstone would kindly permit him to go to 
bed, for he felt very ill—indeed, he did. 

“Ob, the sinfulness of the human heart!” ut- 
tered Mrs. Livingstone. ‘* Had I not heard your 
request with my own ears, I never had believed 
you could wish to go to rest on this night, before 
joining in family prayers ; your sleep must have 
eaused you to forget that they are not over.” 

William looked up, with tears in his eyes. 
** He would say his prayers by his bed-side,’’ he 
suid ; *‘ he would be sure to do so.”’ 

** [ hope you will,’ was her reply. ‘* Ask God 
to forgive you the many offences you are guilty 
of, and let me hear no more of these profane re- 
quests. Prayers will be later than usual, to-night 
—in about an hour’s time from this—and you can 
go to bed when they are over.” 

Mrs. Livingstone hurried back to her guests and 
Ler warm room. She was not a rigid Catholic, 
and she joined, outwardly at least, in the family 
prayers. And when she knelt down by the side 
of her husband that night, surrounded by her vis- 
itors and servants, and heard the long, —-- 
cent, self-sutisfying, extempore prayers offered u 
by Mr. Livingstone, she frowned at the sinful, 
pale boy, fur away in the corner, and probably 
thought that herself and the partner of her good- 
uess were worthy to be sonal of the very elect. 


IV. 


Again the school reassembled after Christmas, 
and, almost close upon it, an unpleasant surprise 
awaited Mr. Livingstone. It was nothing less 
than news of a father, and to the effect 
that he had sailed from America for California, 
hoping to pick up gold, like so many others. He 
sent no money for, and no instructions about, Wil- 
liam ; and he was not “ obligated” to do so, he 
intimated, for the boy was none of his. 

‘This is disgraceful!’ uttered the school- 
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master, pacing the room with indignant strides ; 
‘* the boy must be illegitimate.” 

“* Disgraceful, indeed!” reiterated Mrs. Living- 
stone. 

‘*¢ And to think—to think,’’ he stammered, the 
drops of pute breaking out upon his brow, 
‘to think that he has been brought into contact 
with my sons! Mrs. Livingstone, this is indeed 
a blow.” , 

* And all hopes of the money gone!” bewailed 
Mrs. Livingstone. 

** Gone—gone !’’ he lamented in unison, the 
indignant drops extending themselves over his 
neck and arms. ‘‘ We have been keeping him for 
nothing all this while—nourishing him at our ex- 

nse !”’ 

‘* He ought to have gone to the work-house 
when the measure was first proposed,” she an- 
swered, sulkily. She had never quite forgiven the 
schoolmaster for having been so ‘ yielding’ on 
that day. 


** True, true ; but he shall now,’’ was the 
reply. ‘This very day shall witness his de- 
parture.”’ 

Mr. Livingstone was as as his word. Be- 


fore the afternoon had well begun, an order came 

for William Grainger’s admittance to the work-~ 
house. ‘The news soon spread through the school. 

The astonishment of the boys was excessive, but 

it speedily gave way to ill-feeling ; and they asked 

by what right had they been made to associate all 

this time with one who was a parish pauper. But 

they would have a bit of revenge. 

With one universal yell of execration and in- 
sult, they set upon the ill-fated boy, shouting, 
bricking, and driving him before them, the two 
young scions of the house of Livingstone foremost 
of the mob. Mrs. Livingstone was sitting in the 
oft-mentioned dining-room, and, upon hearing the 
noise, she opened the door communicating with 
the pley-ground, to see what could be the matter. 
Panting, breathless, and terrified out of his senses, 
William Grainger slipped past her for refuge. 
The rest drew back at sight of Mrs. Living- 
stone. 

‘**T cannot permit this disturbance,’’ she said ; 
‘* what are you all about? If you pursue these 
outrageously noisy games, it must be at a distance 
from the house. Go further off, now.” 

She closed the door behind her, and advanced 
into the dining-room. He had sunk down on the 

und, by the sofa, and was curled up something 
ike a ball ; but he rose up when she accosted him, 
though he trembled violently. 

‘* What is the meaning of this uproar, Grain- 
ger? And how dare you come into the house?” 

He threw himself before her, and clasped her 
knees ; he passed by her questions as though he 
heard them not: all his senses, all his prayers, 
were but directed to one point—that she would 
not send him into the work-house to die. 

She was taken by surprise, and for the moment 
did not answer. 

‘¢T know that death must soon come to me,”’ 
he sobbed ; “I have known it long. But if you 
send me to that dreadful place I feel that I shall 
not live even my allotted time.” 

‘*You sometimes say that you suffer much,” 
was her answer; ‘‘ death may relieve you of the 
ills you have experienced in life.” 

‘* Let me tell you = I wish to live,’’ reiterated 
William, forgetting all his habitual timidity in 
the excess of his emotion, and utterly incapable 
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of weighing his words ; ‘‘ it is that perhaps I may 
find my mother.” 

‘You are losing your senses,” exclaimed the 
lady. ‘‘ Your mother died before I was—before I 
came here.”’ 

‘“« Mrs. Grainger died,”’ he answered ; ‘‘ but she 
was not my mother. She told me so upon her 
death-bed.’ 

“¢ Then who is your mother?’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Livingstone, aroused to curiosity. 

‘«She did not tell me,’”’ he replied ; ‘ she said 
she did not know. Oh, that I could find her, and 
tell her how I have yearned for her! It is the 
thought of her that has borne me up through my 
wretched life ; it is this secret that has caused me 
to work and toil, and render myself, in learning 
at least, worthy to be her son. I know I am but 
a poor cripple, yet when she shall find how good I 
wish to be, how I strive to do every right thing 
for her sake, pte she will forget that I am not 
strong like other boys, and love even me. I think 
sometimes—but it may be it is only a wild dream 
—that if I were to find my mother my happiness 
would be so great, I should notdie. Oh,madam! 
—Mrs. Livingstone! shorten not the little span 
of life that seems to be left me, for it may be in 
that time I shall find her.”’ 

“I cannot help you,” she answered, coldly ; 
‘and I believe the messenger has even now ar- 
rived to convey you thither,’ 

She could have helped him—she knew it then, 
and she will remember it all through her after- 
life. Had she chosen to exert her influence with 
Mr. Livingstone she could have helped him ; but 
she did not, and William Grainger was consigned 
to the work-house to die. 

It was a very little time after—not a fortnight 
—Mr. Livingstone was sailing majestically forth 
to take the fead in some meeting, with a pious 
name at its head, when one of the union officials 
came up to him, touching his hat. It was a per- 
son who occasionally discharged the duties of mas- 
ter of the work-house during the governor’s ab- 
sence. 

‘* That ‘ere boy ’s gone, sir,” he began; ‘died 
this morning.”’ 

“* What boy?” inquired Mr. Livingstone, for 
his thoughts were running on other matters. 

“Him as came from your house, sir; the little 
impostor, as we ’ve called him. 1 suppose he had 
been reared with other notions, or perhaps it was 
his learning, but he never held up his head from 
the hour he came in; and as to eating, I’m blest 
if I think he swallowed a crumb all the time. 
The doctor did for him what he could, and he was 
put into the infirmary-ward ; but it was of no use, 
they said his heart seemed broken.’’ 

‘*What a lesson this should be to us!’ ex- 
claimed the schoolmaster, turning up his eyes till 
nothing of them was seen but the whites; ‘* what 
a lesson not to impose upon our fellow-men! That 
boy swindled me out of a shameful sum of money, 
and—you see what his reward is. Good day, my 
friend.”’ 

Meanwhile Mrs. Livingstone sat at home alone. 
But not long had her husband departed when a 
servant came to say that a gentleman waited in 
the drawing-room. 

“Ido not expect Mr. Livingstone home these 
two hours,’ she answered. ‘‘ You had better say 


The servant went, and returned again. The 
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gentleman sent in his card and his compliments, 
with a request that, as her husband was out, he 
might be permitted to speak to Mrs. Livingstone. 
He had just arrived by the train from London, 
and wished, if possible, to return that night. 

Mrs. Livingstone rose to comply, and glanced at 
the card. ‘* Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Thomas Stan- 
ley.”’ What strange emotion wrung her bosom as 
she read it, causing her to sink back in her chair 
again, and her features to assume the hue of the 
grave. 

‘**It may not be,’’ she uttered, after a while, 
composing herself as shé best might. ‘ Yet his 
name was Thomas too.” 

She took the way to the drawing-room, and saw 
who it was at the first glance. Face to face they 
stood, gaze was riveted upon gaze, and, for the first 
time since they had rt in youth, Captain 
Stanley and Annie Lee met. He knew her in- 
stantly. Though entirely unprepared to find her 
there, and though the once-winning face wore a 
look of sourness, and the shining ringlets he 
formerly thought so lovely were suberly braided 
under a close cap, yet still he knew her. For 
himself he was greatly altered. His figure was 
much spread, his fair complexion had turned cop- 
per-colured, and his hair was gray. All that 
remained of him were his handsome features and 
his fascinating voice. 

It was a most painful meeting—the more suv 
from its want of preparation, But the deep 
emotion which shook them both was suppressed as 
speedily as it might be, for they felt that from 
hencefurth they must be to each other as strangers. 

** T had no conception,”’ he said, speaking with 
acquired calmness, ‘‘ that I should find you in the 
wile of Mr. Livingstone. But, as it is so, you 
doubtless guess the object which has brought me 
hither.” 

She looked at him for explanation. 

**T came to see the child,’’ he continued, in a 
low tone, ‘ and to make arrangements about him 
for the future.” 

“ What child!” she asked, her face flushing 
crimson. 

** The child,”’ he whispered, ‘* your—our child,” 

‘The child died at his birth,” she answered 
faintly, for this recurrence to former events brought 
a sudden sickness over her. 

** Annie,” he rejoined, unconsciously calling her 
by her Christian name as of old; *‘ is it possible 
you are still ignorant that the child did not die— 
and you the wife of Mr. Livingstone ?”’ 

‘*T do not understand you,” she faltered. 

‘A short time before your aunt, Mrs. Henni- 
ker, died,’’ proceeded Captain Stanley, or rather 
Sir Thomas, for he bore that title now; “ she 
wrote to me in India, stating that the child lived, 
but that you had been kept in ignorance of it. She 
said she had hitherto paid for the support of the 
child, and that he had been brought up respecta- 
bly. But, anticipating her speedy death, she con- 
signed him to me for the future, giving me at the 
same time all necessary information and refer- 
ences. It was a charge, Annie,’’ continued Sir 
Thomas, with some emotion, ‘‘ that I was ready 
and willing to undertake. I am married, but 
Providence has given me no a gy! and though 
I cannot act the part of a father to him openly, I 
shali be only too glad to do so in secret. I have 
thought over my = ; I had ample time to do so 
in coming from India, whence we have but just 
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arrived, and the boy will be represented to the 
world as the legitimate son of a deceased and 
valued friend. Do you not approve of this ?”’ 

** Your words bewilder me,” she gasped forth, 
confused with the puzzling thoughts that pressed 
upon her brain. ‘* How came you here to look for 
him? My aunt told you the truth when she said I 
knew nothing of the child.” 

** Annie,”’ he said, seating himself on the sofa, 
by her side, and — kindly her hand, ‘‘I ask 
og again if it is possible you are s¢i// ignorant of 

is being your child?. He is under the same 
roof with you—he has been placed with Mr. Liy- 
ingstone.’ 

A wild, horrible idea rushed to her mind; 
® ghastly vision of a mild, unresisting child, 
trampled upon and starved, rose before her as if 
in a sea of flame; she drew her hands from Sir 
Thomas Stanley, and wrung them in agony. 

‘His name! his name!—they have not called 
him by mine.” 

** T have had some little trouble to find him,’’ 
continued Sir Thomas, not understanding the cause 
of her strong emotion, and proceeding tv explain 
deliberately. ‘‘ When Mrs. Henniker’s letter 
reached India, I was up the country, as we call it, 
and moving about from place to place, so that there 
was a delay of months in its reaching me. When 
at length it did so, I knew that I should soon be 
leaving for England, and I did not write to the 
boy’s guardian ; I thought it better to let the mat- 
ter rest until I should be over myself. But again 
a delay took pe our passage home was 
engaged, and all arrangements were completed, 
when my wife was seized with a long and danger- 
ous illness ; so that some twelve months have been, 
as it were, lost. Upon my arrival in England I 
found that the man who passed for his father had 
sailed for some distant port ; but I saw his son in 
London, and learnt that——”’ 

‘His name? his name ?” reiterated Mrs. Liv- 
ingstone, unable to bear the protracted explana- 
tion 


*‘ He was christened William Lee, I find, but 
Has always gone by the name of his reputed 
parente—William Grainger.”’ 

A low wail, as of pain, burst from Anne. If 
ever the pangs of retribution were felt by a human 
being, they were felt by her then. A thousand 
remembered coincidences rushed to her mind in 
the lapse of a moment, carrying conviction with 
them. Every cruel word, every inhuman action, 
every insulting neglect inflicted upon that child by 
her, rose to her remembrance, one by one, and 
remained there, graven in letters of fire. Her 
own, own child—the child whose death she had 
deplored—the child her heart had secretly pined 
after, even unto that hour, and who had whispered 
to her that his only hope and aim in life was to 
find his mother, and tell of his deep love—how had 
she requited him! 

Mrs. Livingstone pressed her hand upon her 
burning temples, and endeavored to collect her 
thoughts. How she explained matters to Sir 
Thomas Stanley she never quite knew. He asked 
few questions; he comprehended the case in 

lance; that the unfortunate boy had been 
ed upon by the schoolmaster as a pauper, and 
80 was consigned to the parish work-house. But 
he did not know, and perhaps never will, the harsh 
treatment his ill-fated child had been subjected to. 

** T will go thither at once,”’ he said in a subdued 

tone. ‘I feel my anxiety now to see him stronger 
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than that I have hitherto experienced. This work- 
house, is it far off?’’ 

‘* Not five minutes’ walk,’’ was the rejoinder. 

He was going to leave the room, but he turned 
again, and spoke. 

** Annie, will you accompany me?’’ 

‘* Yes—no—no—yes—yes—no—yes,”’ palpitat- 
ed her heart; but nature was strong within her, 
and prevailed. She yearned to clasp him to her 
bosom, to cover his r wan cheek with kisses, 
and to whisper that if he could forgive the past she 
would henceforth be a loving mother to him, though 
the precious secret must be confined to their own 
two breasts, 

She left the house with Sir Thomas Stanley. 
Searcely a word was spoken on their way; only, 
as they drew near the gates of the union-house, 
Sir Thomas observed that he should withdraw the 
child at once. 

‘* He can come back to us,’’ was her eager re- 
joinder. ‘ Your declaring yourself to be a friend 
of his father’s will be perfectly satisfactory to Mr. 
Livingstone.” 

** Then be it so, Annie. I will amply discharge 
all obligations,’’ 

‘* We wish to see the child, William Grainger,"’ 
said Mrs. Livingstone to the officiating master, up- 
on that age coming forward. 

‘* See him, ma’am?”’ hesitated the man. 

‘¢ To see him, and alone,’’ added Sir Thomas, in 
an authoritative tone. 

** But you are aware, ma’am’”’ 

** We are aware of all,”’ interrupted Mrs. Living- 
stone, imperiously, wishing to prevent any details 
the man might be about to enter upon ; “ and we 
would see him at once. This gentleman is a friena 
of his late father’s.’’ 

The man bowed, and turned away ; the visitors 
followed ; they were both agitated, Annie in par- 
ticular, and paid no attention to what their con- 
ductor was saying; it was something about a 
‘* shed,”’ and its being the ‘‘ custom of the house.”’ 

It was indeed a shed to which he guided them, 
though it was closed in; and, opening gently the 
door, he waited till they had entered, and then re- 
tired, remembering their request to be left alone. 

Nothing was in the room, nothing, save some 
trestles and a coffin, and the dead body of William 
Grainger, his white face worn to a skeleton, and 
his fair hair disheveled. 

Mrs. Livingstone’s nerves had been fearfully 
tried, and this shock completely overcame her. 
The retiring master was called back by a shrieking 
as of one in agony, and, opening quickly the door, 
he found Mrs. Livingstone was in strong hysterics, 
the gentleman supporting her. 

** How could you dare to usher us in here with- 
out a word of preparation ?’’ exclaimed the latter 
to the dismayed official ; ‘‘ don’t you see the effect 
it has had upon this lady?” 

Ay, and on him, too ; for his lips were white as 
ashes whilst he spoke. 

‘‘ The lady stopped me when I was going to tell 
her, sir,”” was the man’s deprecating answer ; 
‘* she said she knew all; and I surely thought she 
did, for I told it myself to Mr. Livingstone an hour 
ago, and I supposed you came here from him.”’ 





v. 

Annie returned to her desolate home, and threw 
herself upon her knees before the crucifix in her 
chamber, but with a stinging consciousness that 
prayer, just then, from her was little less than a 
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Yet she did pray, earnestly and implor- 


mockery 
‘ingly, in her agon , hat was she praying for! 


That God would forgive her early sin? Ah! no; 

she was praying for that most rare of all gifts, a 

charitable heart; she was imploring forgiveness 

for the deep guilt of her conduct in these years 

lately passed; she, the religious woman, who 
lumed herself upon her freedom from sin—but it 
ad come terribly home to her now. 

Never was retribution felt more keenly. How 
she had deplored her child’s imagined death—how 
clung towards it, even when she thought it had 
been gone forever! She recalled, with a shudder, 
the tales she had heard of William Grainger’s un- 
happy childhood, and she had pitied him as she 
listened ; when he became an inmate of her 
house she had increased his misery fourfold. ‘The 
tears of unavailing repentance streamed from her 
eyes as she recalled the day he had prayed her not 
to send him into the work-house to die, but to suffer 
him to stay with her a little longer, that he might 
find his dear mother: How could she have failed 
to discover that it was herse/f he was like, when his 
resemblance to some one struck her on that ever- 
to-be-remembered Christmas night'—the night 
she was making merry with her friends, whilst he 
who was dearer to her than all, had she known who 
he was, was left alone, neglected and famishing, 
with no companion, save the fear of her cruelty, 
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and the illness she had never sought to alleviate. 
She knew now that with common care and kindness 
she might have saved his life, and he would have 
lived on for years to bless her. But she had 
chosen a different part, and urged it on her hus- 
band ; they had stopped to calculate the cost of his 
nourishment ; how inuch it would take from the 
riches they were daily laying by ; and oh, deep, 
deep sin! they had cloaked their inhumanity under 
the name of religion. She felt now that she could 
never make atonement ; she felt that these remem- 
brances could never be blotted out, never, never! 
From that day henceforth, day and night, would 
that wan face be present to her as she saw it in its 
pauper’s coffin. 

Reader, may this history read no lesson to you? 
Not a word of it is fiction. Be assured that cold- 
hearted selfishness is a sin more prevalent in the 
world than the unobservant would suspect. Should 
the opportunity be given you of hesitating between 
petty selfishness and genial kindness, take to your 

m the latter; hug it closely, and never permit 
it to quit you, lest its persevering rival usurp its 
place. Begrudge not the bit and the sup to those 
who want it; though it is a sin that abounds, yet 
be not you guilty of it. It may take a trifle from 
your stores of gold, yet remember that the time is 
fast approaching for you, for us all, when this same 
gold shall take to itself wings and flee away. 





From Household Words. 
THE DIRTY OLD MAN. 


A LAY OF LEADENHALL. 


A singular man, named Nathaniel Bentley, for many years 
kept a large hardware shop in Leadenhall Street, London. He 
was best known as Dirty Dick (Dick for alliteration’s sake proba- 
bly), and his place of business as the Dirty Warehouse. He died 
about the year 1809. These verses accord with the accounts re- 
specting himself and his house. 


In a dirty old house lived a Dirty Old Man ; 

Soap, towels, or brushes were not in his plan. 

For forty long years, as the neighbors declared, 
His house never once had been cleaned or repaired. 


°T was a scandal and shame to the business-like street, 
One terrible blot in a ledger so neat ; 

The shop full of hardware, but black as a hearse, 
And the rest of the mansion a thousand times worse. 


Outside, the old plaster, all spatter and stain, 

Looked spotty in sunshine and streaky in rain ; 

The window-sills sprouted with mildewy grass, 

And the panes from being broken were known to be 
glass. 


On the rickety signboard no learning could spell 

The merchant who sold, or the goods he ’d to sell ; 
But for house and for man a new title took growth 
Like a fungus ; the dirt gave its name to them both. 


Within there were carpets and cushions of dust, 
The wood was half rot and the metal half rust, 
Old curtains—half cobwebs—hung grimly aloof ; 
°T was a spider’s Elysium from cellar to roof. 


There, king of the spiders, the Dirty Old Man 
Lives busy and dirty as ever he can : 

With dirt on his fingers and dirt on his face, 

For the Dirty Old Man thinks the dirt no disgrace. 


From his wig to his shoes, from his coat to his shirt, 
His clothes are a proverb, a marvel of dirt ; 

The dirt is pervading, unfading, exceeding, 

Yet the Dirty Old Man has both learning and breed- 


irg. 





Fine dames from their carriages, noble and fair, 

Have entered his shop—less to buy than to stare ; 

And have afterwards said, though the dirt was so 
frightful, 

The Dirty Man’s manners were truly delightful. 


But they pried not upstairs, through the dirt and the 
gloom, 

Nor peeped at the door of the wonderful room 

That gossips made much of, in accents subdued. 

But whose inside no mortal might brag to have 
viewed. 


That room—forty years since, folk settled and decked 
it ; 

The luncheon ’s prepared, and the guests are expected. 

The handsome young host he is gallant and gay, 

For his love and her friends will be with him to-day. 


With solid and dainty the table is drest ; 
The wine beams its brightest, the flowers bloom their 


best 
Yet the host need not smile, and no guests will ap- 


pear, 
For his sweetheart is dead, as he shortly shall hear. 


Full forty years since, turned the key in that door. 
*T is a room deaf and dumb ’mid the city’s uproar. 
The guests, for whose joyance that table was spread, 
May now enter as ghosts, for they ’re every one dead. 


Through a chink in the shutter dim lights come and 


£0, 
The seats are in order, the dishes a-row ; 
But the luncheon was wealth to the rat and the mouse, 
Whose descendants have long left the Dirty Old 
House. 


Cup and platter are masked in thick layers of dust ; 

The flowers fullen to powder, the wines swathed in. 
crust ; 

A nosegay was laid before one special chair, 

And the faded blue ribbon that bound it lies there. 


The old man has played out his parts in the scene. 
Wherever he now is, I hope he’s more clean ; 

Yet give we a thought free of scoffing or ban 

To that Dirty Old House and that Dirty Old Man. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


]. Memoirs of William Wordsworth, Poet-Laure- 
ate, D.C. L. By Curistropner Worpswortn, 
D. D., Canon of Westminster. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1851 


2. Memoirs of William Wordsworth, compiled 
Srom authentic sources, By January Sarr, 
Author of Life, Character, and Genius of Eb- 
enezer Elliott, &c. 12mo., pp. 312. 1852, 


Ir was a frequent saying of the subject of these 
memoirs that ‘‘a poet’s life is written in his 
works.’’ ‘The Canon of Westminster tells us that 
it is especially just as to his uncle himself, and 
adds, in language far too magisterial to be spoken 
out of a school-room, ‘‘ Let no other life of Words- 
worth be composed beside what has thus been 
written with his own hand.’ Two volumes in 
large octavo are a singular commentary upon this 
prohibitory ordinance. In fact, the ition is 
abandoned the instant it is taken up. The logical 
doctor confesses that the personal incidents in his 
great kinsman’s.verse can only be fully understood 
through a narrative in prose, and that even the 
sentiments will be better appreciated when they 
are shown to have been in harmony with the 

t’s practice. He therefore follows up his abso- 
ute decree, ‘* Let no other Life be composed,” 
with the counter-decluration that ‘ a biographical 
manual to illustrate the poems ought to exist.’ 
He still professes, it is true, to exclude everything 
relating to the man except what is connected with 
something in his works ; this, however, is a vague 
principle, of which he has not attempted to define 
the limits, and which he has — so capri- 
ciously that it becomes additionally hard to guess 
what meaning he attaches to it. In the strictest 
use of the words it might be understood to shut 
out all that was not explanatory of the actual 
sense of the poems ; in its widest signification it 
might comprise whatever influenced the genius of 
the author, whatever related to his mode of con- 
ceiving and executing his works, and whatever, in 
his life, habits, or conversation, was either in con- 
trast or in keeping with his verse. The latter 
latitudinarian interpretation would seem to have 
found some favor with Dr. Wordsworth, for he 
has touched upon every branch of his subject, 
though in most cases, in his fear of plucking for- 
hidden fruit, he has mainly served up. the leaves. 
The volumes comprise not a few interesting letters 
and memoranda—but they are scattered among 
many more which have neither life of their own, 
nor any proper connection with the life of the 

t; while the portion of the text which proceeds 
rom the Canon himself is, almost without excep- 
tion, as vapid as verbose. Llis example is ill-cal- 

culated to recommend his theory, which we 
Ihelieve to be altogether unmanageable in practice. 
“Lhe perplexity of distinguishing between the 
suuthor and the man, of deciding whether facts 
had any bearing upon the writings, would soon 
‘induce a biographer, worthy of the name, to 
break through the cobwebs which fettered his 
pen, and adopt ‘the good old rule, the simple 

lan’’ of giving a full-length portrait of the orig- 
inal. , If the Wordsworth system were possible, it 
would, at best, be undesirable: it would produce 
a deceptive as well as an imperfect narrative—it 
would take from biographies what has always 
been felt to be the larger half of their use and en- 
tertainment, and, in a word, would deteriorate 
and nearly destroy a department of literature 





which Dr. Johnson pronounced to be the most 


delightful of any. 

The signal failure of Dr. Wordsworth to convey 
an adequate idea of his uncle’s character and 
career left the stage empty for Mr. January Searle. 
Again the performer has proved unequal to his 
part. Mr. Searle—whose Life of Ebenezer Eliott 
we have never met with—seems never to have set 
eyes upon his new and greater hero, nor even to 
have conversed with any one who had. His 
‘‘authentic sources’ are the materials already 
before the public—some of them exceeding] 
apocryphal—and in the process of ‘‘ compilation,’ 
as he may well call it, he has used his scissors 
more than his pen. ‘ Instead of vitality,” he 
says of the official Memoirs, ‘‘ we have dry facts 
—which are the mere bones of biography—and 
these are often strung together with very indif- 
ferent tendons.” Mr. Searle’s tendons are like- 
wise indifferent. What narrative belongs to him 
is feeble to silliness, and his occasional remarks 
are made ye pe absurd by ostentatious accom- 
paniments of which his predecessor has set him 
no example—most pitiable affectation and most 
laughable egotism. 

A family of Wordsworths were anciently land- 
owners at Penistone, near Doncaster, and from 
them the poet supposed himself to be descended. 
The particular branch from which he was inclined 
to derive his origin was that of William Words- 
worth of Falthwaite, in Yorkshire, who, in a will 
dated 1665, styles himself yeoman, and a year 
later, gent.; but the genealogy was conjectural, 
and his authentic pedigree terminates with his 
grandfather. His father was John Wordsworth, 
an attorney, apparently much esteemed, who 
superintended part of the Lowther estates, and 
occupied an old manor-house of that family, at 
Cockermouth, in Cumberland—his mother was 
Anne Cookson, daughter of a mercer at Penrith. 
The poet, their second child, was born April 7, 
1770. Mrs. Wordsworth was not one of those 
nervous mothers who conjure up dangers ghostly 
and bodily when their children stray beyond the 
tether of the apron-string. At five years old he 
was allowed to range at will from dewy morn to 
dewy eve over the surrounding country, and 
among other amusements of that tender age, in- 
dulged largely in bathing. Porson, who hated 
water in all its applications, inward and outward, 
and who used tv say that bathing was supposed 
to he healthy because there were people who sur- 
vived it, would have looked with wonder upon the 
infant Laker, whose custom it was to make ‘ one 
long bathing of a summer's day,’’ only leaving 
the stream to bask, dressed in nature’s livery, 
upon the bank, and then plunging back into the 
cooling current. His fifth was probably the most 
amphibious year of his life, for he was soon after 
put to a school at Cockermouth, kept by a clergy- 
man. The school-house stood by the church ; and 
a woman one week-day being sentenced to do 
penance in a white sheet, young William was 
praised by his mother for his virtuous zeal in 
attending the spectacle. Ife had been enticed by 
a rumor that he would be paid a penny for his 
services in looking on, and when he proceeded to 
complain that the fee was not forthcoming, ‘‘ Oh,”’ 
said Mrs, Wordsworth, ** if that was your motive, 
you were very properly disappointed.” It is a 
proof of the fondness with which men dwell upon 
their earliest recollections, that when the ‘venera- 
ble Laureate dictated half-a-dozen pages of auto- 
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biographical memoranda for the public eye, he 
thought this anecdote worthy to be included in 80 
brief a chronicle of his long existence. 

At eight years of age he lost his mother, who 
died from the effects of a cold brought on by 
om at a friend's house in London, amid the 
damp dignity of ‘‘a best bed-room.’’ The only 
one of her children about whom she was anxious 
was our worthy William, whose indomitable self- 
will and violent temper led her to predict that he 
would be steady in good, or ae in evil. 
Among other wanton freaks to show his coura- 
= contempt of authority, he asked his eldest 

rother, Richard, as they were whipping tops in 
the drawing-room of their pues grandfather, 
which was hung round with portraits, whether he 
dare strike his whip through a hooped petticoat 
of peculiar stiffness. Richard, who considered 
that the pleasure of insulting the old lady’s dignity 
would be dearly purchased by a flogging to him- 
self, replied, ‘* No,I won’t.”” ‘ Then here goes,” 
said the gallant and ungallant William, and he 
lashed his whip through the canvas. Revengeful 
children occasionally commit suicide in the fits of 
spleen stirred up te punishment—and once, it 
seems, our future poet-moralist, when smarting 
from mortification, retired to his grandfather's 
garret to stab himself witha foil. His courage, or 
more properly his conscience, failed him, and he 
continued to brave the slings and arrows produced 
by his own ill-conditioned temper. He soon ac- 
quired a Spartan feeling, and thought the heroism 
of endurance an ample recompense for the humil- 
iation of chastisement. 
tected in the wilful and wayward boy the father 
of the man, but what was common to the two was 
the force of character, which, however disorderly 
it may be shown in childhood, is the real element 
of future power. 

In his ninth year he was sent to school at 
Hawkshead, in the most picturesque district of 
Lancashire, and here is opened to us a scene unlike 
anything of which most English boys of the 
present generation have heard or read ie, and 
which will make them look back with envy to the 
good old times when Wordsworth wore a jacket 
and carried a satchel. The scholars, instead of 
being housed under the same roof with a master, 
were boarded among the villagers. Bounds were 
unknown. Out of school-hours they went where 
they liked and did as they pleased. In the 
summer they played in Hawkshead market-place, 
till ‘* heaven waked with all its eyes,” and every 
soul, but themselves, was asleep; or they angled 
in the pvols of the mountain-brooks ; or boated on 
the Lakes of Esthwaite and Windermere ; or landed 
at an excellent tavern on the banks of the latter to 
recreate themselves with bowls, and strawberries 
and cream. Picnics were a favorite pastime upon 
sunny days—and with the verdant ground for their 
table, a rippling stream at their feet, and a canopy 
of leaves above their heads, these fortunate youths 
enjoyed a banquet rendered doubly delicious by the 
contrast with the frugal cottage fare of their ordi- 
nary experience. Riding was too expensive to be 
frequent, and when they did get into the saddle, 
they managed, before getting down again, to ex- 
tract work fur a week out of the costly animal—to 


No one could have de- | 
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over the peat-fire to play whist and loo; or, if it 
was clear and frosty, buckled on their skates and 
played hunt-the-hare upon the ice by the glimmer 
of the stars ; or wandered half the night upon the 
surrounding heights, setting springs fur woodcocks 
Wordsworth in his retrospect says, that the sun of 
heaven did not shine upon a band who were richer 
in jeys or worthier of the beautiful vales they 

. Of the joy there can be little doubt; and 
a lad who was educated at Hawkshead might 
very possibly have reéchoed with truth the insin- 
cere adage, that school-days are the happiest days 
of life ; but as to the worth, we suppose they had 
neither more nor less than any other chance-medle 
of boys whose sole qualification is that their 
parents can afford to pay at a certain rate per 
quarter. 

The pedagogic government seems to have been 
nearly as mild within doors as without. But if 
Wordsworth was little troubled with Greek and 
Latin, he read English largely for his own amuse- 
ment. When told by one of his school-fellows 
that his copy of the Arabian Nights was but a 
meagre abridgment—a block from the quarry— 
the prospect of obtaining the complete collection 
seemed to him ‘‘a promise scarcely earthly.” 
He immediately entered into a covenant with a 
kindred spirit to save up their pocket-money, and 
make a juint-purchase of fairy-land. For several 
months they persevered in their vow; but, as 
their hoard increased, so did the temptation to 
spend it—and, finally, it went to the tavern-keeper 
or pastrycook ; nor did he ever possess the coveted 
treasure while his imagination could be led cap- 
tive by conjuring genii. He found full compen- 
sation in the more masculine fictions of Fielding 
and Swift, of Cervantes and Le Sage, which were 
among his father’s stores. His love of verse he 
dates from the age of nine or ten, and describes 
himself as rising early and strolling with a com- 
panion for two delightful hours before morning 
school, repeating rhymes with an ecstasy that 
bordered upon intoxication. In after days he 
condemned the ‘‘ objects of his early love’? as 
mostly “false from their overwrought splendor ;”’ 
and poems which never failed to entrance him in 
boyhood seemed in his manhood ‘‘ dead as a 
theatre, fresh emptied of spectators.’’ Perchance 
he too readily took fur granted that his latest 
taste was his best—at all events, among these 
discarded favorites we find the honored name of 
Goldsmith, Gray, and Pope. In his fifteenth 
year he composed a school-exercise, upon the com- 
pletion of the second centenary of their foundation. 
‘* The verses,’’ he says, ‘* were much admired, fur 
more than they deserved, for they were but a tame 
imitation of Pope's versification, and a little in 
his style.’’ In truth, they are a cento from the 
works of that master. Out of all our prodigies 
there is not one, we believe, who, at the age of 
fifteen, has fairly written from his own mind. 
Two years later Wordsworth wrote a long poem 
on his own adventures and the surrounding scene- 
y. which we may conclude was of no other value 
than to practise him in his art, since he has only 

reserved a dozen, and these rather ordinary 
ines, 

The relish for the beauties of creation, to which 


which end they employed ‘ sly subterfuge with | he mainly owes his place among poets, was early 


cvurteous inn-keeper”’ (poeta loquitur), and 
suaded him that some half-way house was their 
— In winter Hawkshead saw another sight. 


he jovial crew, if it was wild weather, gathered | 


r-| manifested and rapidly developed. A rover by 


day and night in a romantic country, many 4 
casual and unsought prospect won his attention in 
the midst of his sports, and extorted a brief, in- 
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pe gy | homage. While yet a little boy, he 
took an Irish urchin, who served an itinerant con- 
juror, to a particular spot commanding Esthwaite 
Lake and its islands, for the sole satisfaction of 
witnessing the emotion of the lad on first behold- 
ing fields and groves intermingled with water. 
Soon, he tells us, the pleasures of scenery were 
collaterally attached to every holiday scheme. A 
oe or two later and rural objects were advanced 
rom a secondary to a primary pursuit. He used 
to rise before a smoke-wreath issued from a single 
chimney, or the earliest song of birds could be 
heard, to sit alone upon some jutting eminence, 
and meditate the still and lovely landscape. 
Often on these occasions he became so wrapt in 
contemplation, that what he saw ‘ appeared like 
something in himself—a prospect in the mind.”’ 
His imagination, indeed, never failed to heighten 
the picture presented to his eyes, bestowing, as he 
says, ‘“‘new splendor on the setting sun,’’ and 
** deepening the darkness of the midnight storm.” 
He was only in his seventeenth year when the in- 
tensity of his sympathy with inanimate nature 
suggested that pervading principle of his poetry 
which he summed up in the lines— 


And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 


Such passionate communion with the wonders 
of creation is rare at any age—extraordinary, in- 
deed, in boyhood, when all impressions of the kind 
are mostly transitory and subordinate. 

Whatever may have been the usual fruits of the 
Hawkshead system, we cannot doubt that it was 
favorable to Wordsworth. Had he been cooped 
up within the walls of a play-ground, his dawning 
sensibility to the aspects of nature must have been 
checked, and might perhaps have been extin- 
guished. His miscellaneous reading, pursued with 
an eager and entire mind, made rich amends for the 
loss of lessons in schoolboy lore, and the stock of 
English which he then acquired was the more im- 
portant, that, from combined physical and mental 
causes, he was in after life no great student of books. 
His faults of temper fared at Hawkshead as they 
would have done amidst any other congregation 
of the sort ;—everybody knows that in all the 
weaknesses which affect their mutual relations 
school-lads are the least ceremonious and most un- 
tiring of disciplinarians. It was there, too—he is 
careful to record—that, taught ‘* by competition 
in athletic sports,” he acquired his ‘ diffidence 
and modesty.” To what happy circumstances 
Parson Adams supposed himeeif indebted for 
these virtues we are not informed. We only 
know that he held vanity to be the worst of vices, 
and seized the occasion, when it was mentioned, 
to dwell unctuously upon the excellence of his own 
sermon against it. But though Wordsworth was 
not free from the unconscious inconsistency which 
beset good Abraham Adams, he justly contended 
that the system of his day was less provocative of 
— - the modern fashion which attempts, 
and for a urposes attempts in vain, to put 
old heads me young deeitionn. It is with 
mountainous pride that the sapient stripling adds 
each fresh grain of learned jargon to his mole-hill 
heap ; but the child who condescends to Jack the 
Giant Killer, Wordsworth well remarks, has at 
least this advantage over the philosopher in petti- 
coats—that he forgets himself. In his own vaca- 
tions he would sometimes lie reading for the better 
part of a day on the bank of the Derwent, while 





his rod and line were left neglected at his side, 
and with such a happy ignorance of studious 
conceit, that, jumping up suddenly, in very shame 
at what he deemed his idleness, he betook himself 
to the nobler occupation of angling! 

Wordsworth’'s fither never regained his cheer- 
fulness after the death of his helpmate, and 
followed her to the grave in 1783, when his cele- 
brated son was only in his fourteenth year. The 
bulk of his property at his decease consisted of 
considerable arrears due to him from Sir James 
Lowther, soon afterwards created Earl of Lons- 
dale. ‘The life-long eccentricity of that self-willed 
gentleman took ultimately, it seems, a parsimo- 
nious turn, and he refused to liquidate the debt— 
of which, in fact, not one shilling was paid until 
after his demise in 1802—a long and cruel interval 
of nineteen years! In the mean while the care of 
the orphans devolved on their uncles. One of 
them, Dr. Cookson, had been a fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and thither William 
was sent in October, 1787, when in the eigh- 
teenth year of his age. Hitherto his whole expe- 
rience of the world was confined to northern 
villages, and his first impressions on the change 
were much what would have been produced by the 
transformations in his favorite Arabian Nights, 
where men go to sleep in a hut and wake ina 
Ee. He roamed delighted among the imposing 

uildings and their swarm of students, hardly be- 
lieving that the enchanting scene was real, and 
felt that he was clothed in his own person with 
the dignity of the place. He thought it “an 
honor’’ to have ‘interviews with his tutor and 
tailor,” and, though his attentions to the former 
quickly ceased, he had extensive dealings with the 
latter. He condescends to elabor.%e in blank verse 
a full-length portraiture of himself as an academi- 
cal exquisite, airily clad and carefully frizzled and 
powdered, which must amuse all, and has sur- 
prised many, from the contrast it presents to the 
rustic tone of his poetry and his subsequent negli- 
_— of dress. But the transition is one of every- 

ay occurrence. Sir Matthew Hale equipped him- 
self when at Oxford like the gay gallants of his 
time, and in his riper years wore such raiment 
that Baxter, who was himself thought culpably 
remiss, remonstrated with the homelier Lord Chief 
Justice of England. Different periods of life have 
their characteristic vanities, and to a village 
youth the dazzling novelty of full-blown fashion is 
peculiarly seducing. 

Few dress with the finish of a Brummel to sit 
down to mathematics, and, in the technical 
language of the University, our self-painted dandy 
was not ‘‘a reading man.”’ Wine-parties and 
suppers, riding and boating, lounging and saunter- 
ing, were his ordinary occupations. No enjoy- 
ment of the kind could have been more complete, 
for his animal spirits were high, and he never 
drugged his pleasures with vice. He says that 
even before the first flush of gratification was past 
he was disturbed at intervals by compunctious re- 
flections that he had his way to make in the 
world, and, instead of giving himself up to the 
recreations of life, ought to be steadily training 
for its struggles. As often, however, as these 
shadows flitted across his mind they were chased 
away by the buoyant levity of youth, and he al- 
ways professed that his residence at Cambridge was 
‘‘a gladsome time.” Before leaving Hawkshead 
he had mastered five books of Euclid, and had ar- 
rived at quadratic equations in algebra, which in 
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those easy days gave him a twelyemonth’s start of 
his fellow-freshmen ; and in advanced age he as- 
cribed his heedlessness at the University to the 
natural propensity of the hare to sleep while the 
tortoises were in the distance. In “The Pre- 
lude,’’ written when his recollections were fresh, 
he assigns a different, and manifestly a truer, 
cause for his- neglect to join in the mathematical 
race. Bred up, he said, amid nature’s bounties, 
free as the wind to range where he listed, he 
could ill submit to mental restraint and bodily 
captivity. He loved solitude, but only in lonely 
places, and if a throng was near he had an irre- 
sistible longing to mingle with it. Repulsion and 
attraction, therefore, both combined to throw him 
into the circle of merry idlers. But minds such 
as his are never utterly idle ;—and the free hours 
of unguarded intercourse affurded him vaiuable 
lessons in human nature. 

Drifted along by the babbling stream of society, 
he had almost ceased to look for ** tongues in trees 
and sermons in stones." Whenever, as a fresh- 
man, he betrayed by involuntary gestures his 
latent sympathies for the appearances of earth and 
sky, his boon companions whispered among them- 
selves that there ‘* must be a screw loose.”’ They 
looked at natural objects after the fashion of men 
unable to read, who see the form of the letters 
and have no conception of their meaning. Words- 


worth in their presence kept a veil upon his better | they cou 


mind; and it was only on the rare occasions 
when he stole away into solitude, that he in- 
po. his propensities. So passed the first 
academic year, at the end of which he returned to 
Hawkshead for the summer vacation. He re- 
turned unspoiled by the vanities of his Cambridge 
life, to greet with affection his schoolboy dame 
—overjoyed to lodge again beneath her lowly 
roof and partake her humble fare. Old scenes 
brought back old recollections, and woods and 
lakes were again in the ascendant. He neverthe- 
less imported into Hawkshead some of his new 
Cambridge tastes. His silken hose and brilliant 
buckles astonished rural eyes. He was much at 
feasts and dances and felt ‘ slight shocks of love- 
liking’’ for his buxom partners. He afterwards 
spoke of these companionable evenings as “a 
heartless chase of trivial pleasures,’’ and wished 
he had spent the time in study and meditation. 
We question, in his particular case, the wisdom of 
the wish. He was too prone, except when in 
cities, to live upon himself, and it humanized him 
to mingle in domestic merry-makings. 

Upon his return to the university his renewed 
love of nature showed itself in his giving most of 
his winter evenings to the college-gardens by the 
Cam—gazing at the trees, and peopling the walks 
with visionary fairies, till summoned within walls 
by the nine o’clock bell. He now broke loose a 
little from his idle companions, and spent more of 
his hours among his books. He dipped into the 
classics, made himself master of Italian, and ex- 
tended his acquaintance with the English poets. 
He ascribes to this period the growing belief that 
he might one day be admitted into that proud 
choir. He started with the excellent creed that 
there were four models whom he must have con- 
7 before his eyes— Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, 
and Shakspeare—and the three first were con- 
stantly in his hands. He sat in the hawthorn 
shade by Trompington Mill, and laughed over 
Chaucer, and he paid to the temperate and puri- 
tanical Milton the singular homage of getting tipsy 


j|in his honor. At a wine-party in that room of 
| Christ’s College which tradition reports to have 
once been tenanted by the author of Paradise 
Lost, young Wordsworth drank libations to his 
memory ; and being late for his own chapel, sailed 
| proudly up the aisle, after service had begun, in @ 
| state of vinous and poetic exaltation. fondly dream- 
be bape the mantle of Milton had fallen upon him 
What makes this tribute especially memorable is, 
that in drinking days, and among festive associ- 
ates, he could charge himself with no other tres- 
pass against sobriety. Having now begun to train 
for his high vocation, he had probably not much 
reason to regret his Euclid and algebra. Often, 
in the retrospect of neglected opportunities and 
wasted hours, a self-reproaching idea is enter- 
tained that the appointed studies of the place 
might easily, after all, have been combined with 
the pursuits of choice ;—but where there is one 
predominating taste, it is impossible long to serve 
two masters. If Wordsworth could have lived his 
Cambridge life again, his diligence would doubt- 
less have been greater, but in all probability it 
would have been bestowed upon Spenser, Milton, 
Chaucer, and Shakspeare. 

The next long vacation was signalized by the 
renewal of his intercourse with his admirable 
sister. The Wordsworths, scattered by the death 
of their gees had no common home to which 

d gather at intervals. Miss Dorothy 
chanced to be domesticated for a time with her 
relations in the neighborhood of Penrith, and in 
the course of his autumnal ramblings he had fre- 
queut opportunities of sharing her society. In 
one of his poems he speaks of ** the shooting lights 
of her wild eyes,” and the bright, impulsive 
gleams they sent forth were a true index of her 
quick genius and fervid sensibility. But witha 
masculine power of mind she had every woman! 
virtue, and presented with these blended gifts =a 
a rare combination, that even the enthusiastic 
strains in which her brother sang her praise bor- 
rowed no aid from bis poetic imagination. It was 
she who in childhood moderated the sternness of 
his moody temper, and she now carried on the 
work which was then begun. His chief delight 
had hitherto been in scenes which were distin- 
guished by terror and grandeur, and she taught 
him the beauty of the humblest products and 
mildest graces of nature. While she was soften- 
ing Ais mind, he was elevating hers, and out of 
this interchange of gifts grew an absolute harmony 
of thought and feeling. It was at the same period 
that he formed an attachment for his sister's 
friend, Miss Hutchinson, of Penrith, whom he 
afterwards married. She became, he says, en- 
deared to him by her radiant look of youth, con- 
joined to a placidity of expression, the reflection 
of one of the most benignant tempers that ever 
diffused peace and cheerfulness through a home. 

His third and last long vacation was another 
epoch in his life. In July, 1790, he started with 
a brother-under-graduate, Mr. Jones, on a pedes- 
trian tour through France, Switzerland, and the 
north of Italy. This, common as it is at present, 
he acknowledges to have been a hardy slight of 
university studies, and, sensible that his friends 
would remonstrate, he departed without commu- 
nicating his design. His acquaintances, who had 
nothing to say against his preference of travelling 
to mathematics, thought the scheme Quixotic, from 
the difficulties which must beset tourists so little 
versed in the languages of the continent, and so 











scantily provided with funds. But all considera- 
tions with Wordsworth were lighter than air com- 
pared to his passion for scenery and his sympathy 
with the French people, then in the early or 
boisterously merry stage of political intoxication. 
Jones was an admirable associate for such an ex- 
pedition, being a sturdy native of Wales, accus- 
tomed to climb mountains, and noted not only 
for quick intelligence, but for a happy, winning 
disposition. ‘They were absent fourteen weeks, 
and the money they took allowed them four shil- 
lings a day each for all expenses. ‘Their lugenge 
was as light as their purse. They tied up the 
whole of it in their pocket-handkerchiefs, ana car- 
ried their bundles on their heads, exciting a smile 
wherever they went. They reached Culais on the 
eve of the day when the king was to swear fidelity 
to the new constitution, and witnessed the festal 
abandonment which attended the event. They 
continued their course amidst the roar of what 
they supposed to be liberated France, and did their 
best to swell the chorus. In the fervor of their 
hearts they drank and danced with frantic pat- 
riots, who paid them especial honor as natives of 
a land which had set an example of liberty. 
Wordsworth’s eye, much more practised to scan 
landscapes than men, nowhere penetrated beneath 
the surlace. He concluded that the zealots of the 
revolution were as good as they were gay, and 
that a king and his courtiers were the only French- 
men by whom power could be abused. The poet 
was in his sphere when he got beyond the Swiss 
frontier, and he passed the remainder of the jour- 
ney in a perpetual hurry of delight at the succes- 
sion of sublime and beautiful objects. 

After tukin, his degree in January, 1791, 
Wordsworth lod ;ed for four months in London, 
with no other purpose than that personal gratifi- 
cation which had governed all his previous pro- 
ceedings. He spent his time in seeing every man- 

er of siglit, and was often at the House of Com- 
mons to hear the debates on the French Revolution. 
There he listened to the majestic wisdom of Burke 
with involuntary admiration, but with no present 
profit—for in the autumn of the year his sympa- 
thizing spirit once more carried him across the 
channel. Nothing could have been cruder than 
his political notions, which were mainly founded 
upon the defects of his personal temperament. 
liis predominant characteristic was a headstrong 
will, a wild impatience of subordination, which 
made him even shake off regulations of his own as 
a tame restraint upon freedom. In this anarchy 
of a rebeliious mind he had not waited for the out- 
break of the French commotion to learn his level- 
ling creed. It found him a hater of kings, and 
sighing for what he calls ‘a government of equal 
rights and individual worth !’? What he meant 
by these, how he considered they were to be ob- 
tained, and how seéured, he has not explained— 
and indeed the entire narrative which he wrote 
some years afterwards of his political fever, is 
compounded of fallacies so shallow and transparent, 
couched in language so vague and obscure, that a 
want of all clear thinking upon the subject seems 
to have outlasted the period of rash, refractory 
youth. It was with very little knowledge of his- 
tory, and with absolutely none of the science of 
government, — the disjointed notions picked 
up from per ets and newspapers, that he started 
on his second pilgrimage to France. He remained 
a few days at Paris, and then moved on to Or- 
leans, that the society of the English might not 
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impede his progress in mastering the language. 
He lived ous Sith royalist aan, who fretted 
for the hour to draw the sword, but.his principal 
intimate was a General Beaupuis, who belonged 
to the opposite faction. They beld incessant con- 
versations on patriotic themes, and once meeting a 
poor and pallid girl, who knitted while a heifer 
tied to her arm cropped the grass on the bank, the 
general exclaimed, ‘ It is against that we are fight- 
ing.” Wordsworth adds that he, on his part, 
equally believed that they were the apostles of a 
benevolence which was to banish want from the 
earth. This is an epitome of the whole of his 
early — philosophy. It wentno deeper than 
a random confidence that, if existing institutions 
could be swept away, peace and prosperity would 
emerge out of the ruin. When every hope had 
been falsified, he clung resentfully to his tenets in 
the endeavor (as he some time afterwards says) 
**to hide what nothing could heal—the wounds 
of mortified presumption.”’ It is seldom, how- 
ever, that the recantation of an error is complete. 
While penning this penitential confession he speaks 
with the same scorn of all the proceedings of Mr. 
Pitt and his party, as though events had refuted 
their predictions and verified his. 

From Orleans he went to Blois, and while there 
the king was dethroned and imprisoned. Next 
came the massacres of September, 1792, and a 
month afterwards Wordsworth bent his steps 
towards Paris. ‘The massacres he believed to have 
been a casual ebullition of fury, till he was left 
alone on the night of his arrival in the garret of 
an hotel, when his proximity to the scene of 
slaughter begot some fears for his safety, and sug- 
gested the high probability that there might be a 
second act to the tragedy. Closer observation con- 
firmed his suspicion, and convinced him that the 
bloodiest hands had the strongest arms. He re- 
volved in his mind how the crisis might be averted, 
and taking the measure of himself and of the vari- 
ous fuctions, he came to the conclusion that he, 
William Wordsworth, was the proper person to 
rally the nation, und conduct the revolution to a 
happy issue. With all the gravity of Don Quixote 
he sets it down among the justifications of his 
scheme that 


Objects, even as they are great, thereby 
Do come witiin the seach of humblest eyes. 


How far the eyes were humble is needless to be 
said, and the only palliation is that they were ut- 
terly blind. The difficulty is to believe that they 
could have belonged to a man of genius in his 
twenty-third year. Had he made the slightest 
attempt to realize his project, he confesses that he 
would have paid for his presumption with his head. 
But what he then thought a harsh necessity, and 
afterwards acknowledged to be a gracious provi- 
dence, compelled him to return to England just in 
time to save him from the guillotine. No doubt 
his friends at home had become aware of his peril, 
and refused to answer any more drafts from Paris, 

His mind boiling over with political passions, he 
had no relish for sylvan solitudes, and fixed his 
head-quarters in London. ‘To vindicate his tal- 
ents, which his Cambrjdge career had brought 
into question, he, in 1793, produced to the world 
—hurriedly, he says, though reluctantly—two 
little poems, ‘‘ The Evening Walk,’’ and ‘* De- 
scriptive Sketches.’’ If the evening Walk was 
hastily corrected it had not been hastily composed, 
for it was begun in 1787, and continued through the 
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two succeeding years. The metre and language 
are in the school of Pope, but they are the work 
of a promising scholar, and not ofa master. There 
is an incongruous mixture of poverty and richness 
in the diction, and often, instead of being sug- 
gested by the sentiment, it has been culled and 
adapted to it. The verse does not flow on with 
easy strength, but is labored, and frequently feeble, 
and the structure of the sentences is distorted 
beyond the limits of poetic license to meet the exi- 
gencies of rhyme. For the topics of the piece 
ordsworth drew upon his individual tastes, but 
even here he has not been particularly happy. 
The rural objects he describes are minute and dis- 
connected, neither chosen for their general associa- 
tion with evening, nor possessing, for the most 
t, an independent interest. Brief as the work 
18, it leaves a drowsy impression—but the poet 
breaks out in occasional touches, and the four 
lines on the swan present a picture he could not 
have surpassed in the maturity of his powers :— 


The swan uplifts his chest, and backward flings 

His neck, a varying arch, between his towering wings ; 
The eye that marks the gliding creature sees 

How graceful pride can be, and how majestic ease. 


The Descriptive Sketches had been penned at 
Orleans and Blois, in 1791 and 1792. They are 
the versified recollections of some of the scenes 
which struck him most in the pedestrian tour with 
Jones. In spite of the horrors of that season he 
concludes with an unqualified panegyric on the 
revolution, and a prayer that ‘‘every sceptred 
child of clay’’ who presumed to withstand it might 
be swept away by the flood. The execution is of 
the same school as The Evening Walk, but the 
language is simpler, and so far superior. Though 
he had Goldsmith's ‘Traveller’? much in his 
mind, and has copied the turn of many of his 
lines, there is an increasing ascendency of the 
original over the imitative element. In’ one in- 
stance he has borrowed both broadly and clumsily 
from the magnificent couplet in which Gray de- 

icts the overflowing Nile under the figure of a 

ooding bird :— 

From his broad bosom life and verduroe flings, 
And broods o’er Egypt with his watery wings. 


Wordsworth, speaking of the ‘‘ mighty stream” 
of the French Revolution, asks that it may 


Brood o’er the long-parched lands with Nile-like wings. 


Here the comparison is between stream and 
stream, instead of between stream and bird, and 
there is consequently no propriety in the expres- 
sions ‘‘ brood”’ and ‘‘ wings.’’ These involve a 
prior simile which Wordsworth leaves the reader 
to supply, and what mind could extemporize for 
itself the noble image of Gray? The germs of 
thought in one writer, when developed by another, 
often differ as much as the seed and the flower, 
but whenever the singular beauty of the passage 
is the temptation to —— it, the effort to 
vary what is exquisite y, ends in a faded, 
distorted copy. 

Even at the quietest period the Evening Walk 
and Descriptive Sketches would hardly have at- 
tracted much attention—and slender indeed was 
the chance of their still small voice being heard 
amid the thunders of national strife. Of the few 
criticisms in contemporary journals none were at 
all satisfactory to the author. Some blew too hot 
and some blew too cold, and the indiscriminating 
praise, which betrayed a want of real appreciation, 





peer him little better than undisguised contempt. 
n revising these juvenile pieces long afterwards 
for the collective edition of his works, he altered 
them enough to destroy their historical, without 
materially increasing their poetical, value. 

Disappointed of his ambition to ride on the 
whirlwind and direct the storm abroad, Words- 
worth took up his pen to enlighten his country- 
men. ‘I'he compendious method for scattering 
plenty over a smiling land, which he expounded 
under the form of * A Letter to the Bishop of 
Llandaff,’? was to abolish the monarchy and the 
peerage. No better criticism can be pronounced 
upon his panacea than his own, in later life, upon 
the far more moderate views of Mr. Fox :—‘‘ It is 
extraordinary that the naked absurdity of the 
means did not raise a doubt as to the attainuble- 
ness of the end.”’ The proceedings, however, of 
his French allies, began to teach him the dangers 
of precipitance. He wrote to a friend that he 
recoiled from the very idea of a revolution, and 
that he feared the destruction of vicious institu- 
tions was hastening on too fast. The letter to 
Bishop Watson was restored to his desk—and has 
never been published. Yet he clung tenaciously 
to his republican tenets, and betweea love for 
his abstract theories, and horror at their practical 
fruits, there was a perpetual conflict in his mind, 
and not a little inconsistency in his conduct.’ 
While he spoke with disgust of the miserable out- 
rages which desolated France, while his sleep was 
nightly disturbed by ghostly dreams of dungeons 
and scaffolds, while he constantly pictured him- 
self in these hideous visions as a terror-stricken 
victim, pleading in vain for life before the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, he was not the less indignant 
that England should array herself against the per- 
petrators of such crimes. Her interposition— 
though not warlike, as we all know, until the 
gauntlet was flung in her face—is declared by him 
to have been the first shock that was ever given to 
his moral nature! The assassinations had moved 
him, but what especially scandalized him was the 
attempt to tie up the hands of the assassins. So 
fanatical did he grow on the point, that he re- 
joiced when our soldiers fell by thousands, and 
mourned when we triumphed, allaying his grief 
with the treasonable hope that the enemy would 
hereafter have their day of vengeance. Long after 
it became apparent even to him that the sword of 
France was, like her guillotine, the bloody instru- 
ment of scoundrels who only talked of liberty to 
facilitate oppression, he went on asserting that 
Mr. Pitt was accountable for alienating him from 
his country. It might be supposed on his own 
showing that William Wordsworth, who helped, 
pro puerili, to let out the waters, had even more 
to answer for than William Pitt, who raised a 
dam to stop the progress of the deluge. In the 
course of a few years he aS his own 
language, ‘‘ as active a member of the war 
as Kis industry and abilities would allow.” I 
vindicate his consistency he then professed to re- 
main persuaded that the war, however identified 
ultimately with righteous objects, was at the out- 
set one of selfish tyranny and unprincipled am- 
bition. It is needless now to vindicate Mr. Pitt 

inst such perversions of fact and motive. By 
1818 Wordsworth himself had come to speak and 
write in a far different strain. 

Meanwhile, one good effect of the war was to 
set him laboring in his —_ vocation. He had 
strayed to the Isle of Wight in the summer of 
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1793, and saw with an evil eye the equipment of 
the fleet. From thence he turned towards Wales, 
and while pacing over Salisbury Plain the dreary 
scene was connected in his imagination with the 
rovings of disbanded sailors and of the widows of 
the slain. He at once commenced, and in 1794 
completed, the story of ‘Guilt and Sorrow,”’ 
which did not appear entire till 1842, but of 
which he published an extract, in 1798, under the 
title of “The Female Vagrant.”? In regard to 
time it is separated from the Descriptive Sketches 
by a span, but in respect of merit they are parted 
by a gulf. Ie had ceased to walk in the train of 
Pope, and composed in the stanza of his later 
favorite,Spenser. In no other hands has it proved 
80 little cumbrous. It runs on with a light facility 
—never labored, never harsh, and never cloying. 
There is an exquisite simplicity and polish in the 
language, equally removed frum the bald prattle 
of many of the Lyrical Ballads and the turgid 
verbosity of many pages in The Excursion. ‘The 
landscape-painting has a bright transparency, very 
unlike the misty crudeness of bis earlier efforts ; 
and in the human part of the poem there is a deep 
and genuine pathos, unalloyed by a taint of mor- 
bid exaggeration. ‘The plot is badly contrived, 
but the interest is in the details. to be appre- 
ciated it must be read with patient tranquillity, for 
ite beauties are of that quiet order which escape 
a hasty eye. 

While Wordsworth was thus dissatisfied with 
public events, his private circumstances were full 
as gloomy. Of the little available property his 
father left, part had been expended in the fruitless 
endeavor to compel Lord Lonsdale to pay his 
debt, and the remainder devoted to the education 
of the children. William was designed for the 
law or the church; but, for the former, he said, 
he had not strength of constitution, mind, or 
raga and the latter must have been incompati- 

le with his present opinions, both political and 
theological. It was part of his special satisfaction 
with the French Revolution that it had stripped 
the clergy of their ‘* guilty splendor.” His va- 
grancy and indolence, his turbulent intermeddling 
with the affairs of nations, and his total neglect 
of his own, justly alarmed and displeased his 
friends. He Camm to look anxiously for employ- 
ment, and thought of establishing a -. jour- 
nal, to be called the ‘* Philanthropist.’’ Finding 
the scheme impracticable, he contemplated a con- 
nection with an opposition newspaper—a > 
ment of letters in which, being nowise remarkable 
either for flexibility of talent or piquancy of style, 
he could never have attained much success. The 
question was pending when an event occurred 
which changed his destiny, Raisley Calvert, of a 
Cumberland family, and son of a steward of the 
Duke of Norfolk, was in a rapid decline, and our 
roving hero, whose previous acquaintance with 
him had been but slig t, meeting him accidentally 
towards the close of 1794, and compassionating 
his solitary position, remained with Dim till his 
death, at Penrith, in January, 1795. The beney- 
olence which prompted Wordsworth to give him- 
self up to cheering the last few lonely weeks of a 
sick youth’s life met with an instant and unex- 
pected reward. The invalid imbibed a high 
opinion of his poetic powers, and to secure him, 
for a while at least, the free exercise of an unmar- 
ketable genius, eer him nine hundred 
pounds. ‘Poor fellow!” moralizes Mr. Searle, 
** he seems to have been born for this special pur- 
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pose. I would not be thought to speak ungen- 
erously of poor Calvert—God forbid !—but still I 
cannot help thinking about Providence, and his 
dark, inscrutable ways, how he smites one frail 
child to the grave that another may have leisure to 
sing songs.”’ We are at a loss tu say whether this 
comment is more ludicrous from its hopeless silli- 
ness, or offensive from its conceited contempt. If 
Raisley Calvert was only created that he might leave 
a legacy to Wordsworth, for what does Mr. Searle 
suppose that myriads are born into the world, who 
live no longer, accomplish no more, and have not 
a farthing to bequeath! Immortal beings are of 
some consideration on their own account, although 
they may neither sing mortal songs, nor endow the 
singers with worldly goods. ° 

It was not the least advantage of the legacy 
that it was the indirect cause of extricuting 
Wordsworth from the maze of speculations into 
which he had been drawn by the French Revolu- 
tion. Meeting no government to his mind, he had 
arrived at the conclusion that every man should 
be a law to himself, He resolved to spurn the 
restraints of established rules, and recognize no 
other ground of action than what his varying cir- 
cumstances suggested, as they arose, to his indi- 
vidual understanding. The next step in his new 
path was the endeavor to discover by that under- 
standing, henceforth to be the sole light to his 
feet, what constituted good and evil, and what 
was the obligation to perform the one and shun 
the other. ‘These propositions, however, proved 
too hard for even Ais unassisted reason, and the 
result was his abandoning moral questions in 
despair. Depressed and bewildered, he turned to 
abstract science, and was beginning to torment 
his mind with fresh problems, when, after his 
long voyage through unknown seas in search of 
Utopia, with sails full set, and without compass 
or rudder, his sister came to his aid, and con- 
ducted him back to the quiet harbor from which 
he started. His visits to her had latterly been 
short and far between, until his brightening for- 
tunes enabled them to indulge the wish of their 
hearts to live together, and then she convinced 
him that he was born to a t, and had no 
call to lose himself in the endless labyrinth of 
theoretical puzzles. The calm of a home would 
alone have done much towards sobering his mind. 
While he roamed restlessly about the world he 
was drawn in by every eddy, and obeyed the in- 
fluence of every wind; but when once he had 
escaped from the turmoil into the pure and peace- 
ful pleasures of domestic existence, he felt the 
vanity and vexation of his previous course. 

The autumn of 1795 found him and his sister 
settled in a house at Racedown, in Dorsetshire. 
It is a remarkable feature of his history, that all 
the time he was a hot-headed, intractable rover, 
he had lived a life of Spartan virtue. Ilis Hawks- 
head training had inured him to cottage board 
and lodging, and the temptations of London and 
Paris had failed to allure him to extravagance or 
vice. His temperance and economy enabled him 
to derive more benefit from Calvert’s bequest than 
would have accrued to poets in general from five 
times the sum. According to the Greek saying, 
he was rich in all the things he did not want; 
and it is a memorable fact that he and his sister 
lived together in happy independence for near: 
eight years upon an income—Godsends includ 
—which amounted to barely one hundred a year. 
His example—a dangerous one he often in the 
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sequel called it—will not lead many astray if it 
is followed by none but those who ss the 
prudence, perseverance, and powers, which were 


the basis of his prosperity. Some victims there will | 


always be, because there will always be some who 
mistake ambition for genius, or strong tastes for 
ponding talent. 

Wordsworth now entered upon his poetical pro- 
fession by paraphrasing several of the satires of 
Juvenal and applying them to the abuses which 
he conceived to reign in high places. The under- 
taking showed that the cask retained a scent of its 
late contents, but he soon desisted, and would 
never publish even a specimen. There is no Ju- 
venalian vein in his own poetry, and, besides his 
subsequent objection to the sentiments, he was 
probably aware that he had failed to transfuse the 
point and energy of the Roman. His second ex- 

riment was equally foreign to his genius. He 

gan his Tragedy of ‘The Borderers’ at the 
close of 1795, and bestowed upon it an immensity 
of time and thought for many succeeding months. 
Coleridge wrote to Cottle that it was ‘‘ absolutely 
wonderful. . . . There are in the piece those pro- 
found touches of human heart which I find three 
or four times in The Robbers of Schiller, and 
often in Shakspeare, but in Wordsworth there are 
no inequalities.”” It is idle to say that Coleridge 
often displayed exquisite critical acumen ; but he is 
no safe authority—for to the partiality which is 
ordinarily engendered by personal affection, he su- 
radded a propensity, which clung to him through 
ife, for lending imaginary perfections to common- 
lace books. ‘The Wordsworthian drama was kept 
ck for nearly five times the period prescribed by 
Horace, and when it a at last was con- 
sidered, we believe, by all who read it, an unqual- 
ified failure. The plot has neither probability nor 
ingenuity. We can discover nothing individual 
in the personages, and no traits of manners in 
the least distinctive of their age and_ nation. 
As to the diction of the piece, a mawkish monot- 
ony pervades it, and a beggar-woman is the single 
character who utters a line or two of worthy verse. 
The cunning of the hand which penned “ Guilt 
and Sorrow” is nowhere apparent. The play was 
not intended for representation, nor could even 
excellent poetry have concealed its unfitness for 
the stage, since it is destitute of passion, move- 
ment, and incident. It was submitted, nothwith- 
standing, to one of the actors at Covent Garden, 
and he, expressing strong approbation, advised 
Wordsworth to come up to London. He went 
with the conviction that it was a bootless journey, 
and when the managers rejected his MS. he sig- 
nified a perfect acquiescence in their judgment. 

It was in June, 1797, when this tragedy was on 
the verge of completion, that its first critic arrived at 
Racedown. Coleridge had met with the Descriptive 
Sketches in 1794, and discerned amid the faults of 
immature understanding the promise of an original 
poetic genius. He, on his part, needed no other 
voucher fur the possession of the richest intellect- 
ual gifts than what proceeded from his own 
most eloquent tongue. His mind, as yet un- 
dimmed by the fumes of opium, was now in its 
fullest and freshest bloom. Transcendental meta- 
physics had not monopolized his thoughts. His 
sympathies had a wider range than afterwards, 
and, if his discourse sometimes lost itself in 
clouds, they were clouds which glowed with 
gorgeous hues. All who saw him in his early 
7 are agreed that his finest works convey a 

eeble notion of the profusion of ideas, the bril- 


liancy of imagery, the subtlety of speculation, the 
| sweep of knowledge, which then distinguished hig 
,inexhaustible colloquial displays. Eac t had 
traversed regions of thought to which the other 
was comparatively a stranger ; Wordsworth full of 
original contemplations upon nature—Coleridge 
more conversant with systems of philosophy, and 
\all the varieties of general literature. Coleridge 
was astonished to find a man who, out of the com- 
mon appearances of the world, could evolve new 
and unexpected feelings—Wordsworth was dazzled 
with the splendor of apparently boundless intel- 
lectual hoards. There sprang up between them 
on the instant the strongest sentiments of admira- 
tion and affection. ‘I feel myself,’’ writes Cole- 
ridge, ‘‘a little man by his side.”’ Of Miss 
Wordsworth he speaks with equal enthusiasm. 
“ His exquisite sister is a woman indeed!—in 
mind, I mean, and heart; for her person is such 
that, if you expected to see a pretty woman, you 
would think her rather ordinary—if you expected 
to see an ordinary woman, you would think her 
pretty! Her manners are simple, ardent, impres- 
sive. In every motion her most innocent soul out- 
beams so brightly that who saw would say— 


Guilt was a thing impossible in her. 


Her information various ; her eye watchful in mi- 
nutest observation of nature; and her taste a 
perfect electrometer—it bends, protrudes, and 
draws in at subtlest beauties and most recondite 
faults.”” What Wordsworth thought of his guest 
may be summed up in his well-known saying, that 
other men of the age had done wonderful things, 
but Coleridge was the only wonderful man he had 
even known. Coleridge then resided at Nether- 
Stowey, in Somersetshire, where the Wordsworths 
soon repaid his visit ; and a house being to let in 
the neighboring village of Alfoxden, they hired it 
forthwith, far the sole purpose of enjoying the 
daily converse of the ‘* noticeable man.’ 

The alliance was soon productive of important 
consequences. In November, 1797, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and his sister, started on a pedes- 
trian tour through the surrounding country. Their 
united funds being small, the poets resolved that 
their wits should pay for their pleasure, and the 
began a joint composition, to be sold for five nn | 
to the publisher of a Magazine. ‘Thus was com- 
menced the celebrated bullad of The Ancient Mari- 
ner, <A friend of Coleridge had dreamt of a 
person who labored under a curse for the commis- 
sion of some crime, and upon this slight hint was 
built one of the most original and imaginative 
poems in the language. Weshenasth suggested, 
from a passage he had recently read in Shelvocke’s 
Voyages that the navigator’s offence should be the 
shooting of the albatross—an incident which 
Coleridge turned to grand account. His partner 
in the venture started one or two other ideas, and 
assisted him here and there to a line, but they 
struck their notes in different keys, and Worde- 
worth, perceiving that he was only encumbering 
him with help, left him to chant by himself the 
whole of the mariner’s ‘wild and wondrous 
song.”’ Incident gave birth to incident, stanza to 
stanza, till there was too much verse for the 
money, and they thought of making up a volume. 
The result of the Beaumont and Fletcher experi- 
ment was sufficient to satisfy them that the natural 
was the stronghold of the one, and the supernatu- 
ral of the other. It was therefore agreed that 
Coleridge should take for his groundwork super- 
stitious agencies, and deduce from them the emo- 
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tions which would really arise if the events were 
true; while Wordsworth was to exhibit under 
fresh aspects the most ordinary characters and the 
most familiar objects. The essence of the system 
of Coleridge was to bring unearthly objects within 
the range of earthly feelings; and that of Words- 
worth to make manifest that lowly things had a 
high and spiritual significance. Acting in con- 
trary directions, the combined effect was to place 
two worlds at the command of the reader—the 
first nearly closed to him, because it lay beyond 
the range of his daily experience ; the second lost 
upon him, because it had grown too common to 
invite attention. Coleridge, after a fit of literary 
exertion, usually paused a long while to take 
breath, and he did nothing more to advance the 
scheme than to frame a few fragments of Christabel, 
and The Dark Ladie. While he was dreaming, 
his brother bard was doing, and there was no 
day without its line. Cottle, the Bristol book- 
seller, had offered, before the tour, to purchase and 
publish the pieces which Wordsworth had then in 
stock, but the poet exhibited the utmost reluct- 
ance to submit his pretensions to public scrutiny. 
He said at the close of his life that all he wrote 
fell short of his aspirations, and that he questioned 
if he should ever have given anything to the world 
unless he had been forced by the pressure of per- 
sonal necessities. When the vague imaginations 
of the mind are reduced into shape and substance, 
there is the same difference as between castles in 
the air and houses on earth, and the artist is un- 
willing to be judged by what he considers inade- 
a specimens of his power. The urgent need 
or five pounds having passed, it is doubtful whether 
Wordsworth might not again have postponed the 
publishing day, if another event had not occurred 
to quicken his decision. 

Coleridge was visited at Stowey by Thelwall, 
who, though not quite forgotten as a lecturer on 
elocution, 1s chiefly remembered from his trial for 
high treason. He had thrown up the dangerous 

me of politics, and applied himself to farming. 

8 he sat with Wordsworth and Coleridge in the 
glen of Alfoxden, the latter exclaimed, ‘‘ This is a 
ag to reconcile one to all the jarrings and con- 

icts of the wide world.” *‘ Nay,’”’ said the new 
agriculturist, ‘‘to make one forget them alto- 
ther.’’ The government, judging Thelwall by 
is antecedents, had no conception of the pastoral 
turn he had taken, and conjectured that his busi- 
ness was to hold treasonable counsels with the two 
minstrels. A spy was sent to dog the pair, and 
detect their deep designs. He hid behind a bank 
near their favorite seat by the sea-side, and heard 
them speak of Spinosa, which to his plebeian ears 
sounded like Spy Nosey. He thought for an in- 
stant that they had discovered his mission, and 
were making merry with his ‘* human face divine.”’ 
Their talk proving innocent, where it was not un- 
intelligible, he joined Coleridge on the road, and 
feigned himself a revolutionist to draw him out. 
The ‘noticeable’ rose up, *‘ terrible in reason- 
ing.” and demonstrated jacobins to be go silly, as 
well as wicked, that the spy felt humbled to be 
even in seeming this contemptible character. His 
antagonist marked his discomfiture, and congrat- 
ulated himself on having converted a disaffected 
democrat into a faithful subject of his sovereign 
lord the king. The less eloquent bard, however, 
though he, as it or had ceased to care 
about politics, was the most mistrusted by the 
villagers. ‘* As to Coleridge,’’ said one of them, 
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‘¢ there is not much harm in him, for he is a whirl- 
brain that talks whatever comes uppermost; but 
that Wordsworth! he is the dark traitor. You 
never hear him say a syllable on the subject.” 
His habits helped to aid the delusion. He was 
seen prowling about by moonlight in lonely popes. 
and was overheard muttering to himself. At 
Hawkshead he had enjoyed the advantage of a 
sagacious dog, who returned to give him notice 
when any one approached. Rustics know nothing 
of the fine frenzy of poets, and to the opportunity 
afforded him of hushing his voice and composing 
his gait he ascribed his escape at that epoch from 
the imputation of being crazed. He had no ad- 
vanced guard to warn him at Alfoxden when the 
enemy was coming; and the broken murmurs, 
which in quieter times would have been thought 
symptomatic of insanity, were understood in 1798 
to indicate treason. According to Mr. Cottle‘s 
grave narrative—(which reflects, perhaps, inter 
alia, some bardic dreams)—opinion was not al- 
together unanimous, for a small minority main- 
tained, from his mostly haunting the sea-shore, that 
W. W. was only a smuggler. ‘The practical effect 
of the rumors was, that the agent of the landlord 
at Alfoxden refused to let the house any longer to 
so dangerous a character, and there was no other 
residence to be had in the neighborhood. This 
determined the trio to spend a few months in Ger- 
many, and it was to raise cash for the expedition 
that Wordsworth screwed up his courage to pub- 
lish the Lyrical Ballads, 

The first idea was that he and Coleridge should 
print their respective tragedies, and Cottle was 
willing to give thirty guineas fur each ; but a re- 
vived expectation of getting them brought upon 
the s induced both bards to fall back upon 
their minor ae and the Bristol bibliopole was 
invited to Alfoxden that he might hear, admire, 
and purchase. He readily proflered his standing 
fee of thirty guineas for Wordsworth’s part of the 
volume, and made a separate bargain with Cole- 
ridge for the Ancient Mariner. The publisher 
has preserved no memorials of his professional 
visit; but some particulars he has recorded of a 
former jaunt affurd an amusing glimpse of the sim- 
plicity of living, and ignorance of common things, 
which then distinguished the gifted pair. Cottle 
drove Wordsworth from Bristol to Alfoxden in a 
gig, calling at Stowey by the way to summon 
Coleridge and Miss Wordsworth, who followed 
swiftly on foot. The Alfoxden pantry was empty 
—so they carried with them bread and cheese, 
and a bottle of brandy. A beggar stole the cheese, 
which set Coleridge expatiating on the superior 
virtues of brandy. It was he that, with thirsty 
impatience, took out the horse; but, as he let 
down the shafts, the theme of his eloquence rolled 
from the seat, and was dashed to pieces on the 

und. Coleridge abashed gave the horse up to 

ttle, who tried to pull off the collar. It proved 
too much for the worthy citizen’s strength, and he 
called to Wordsworth to assist. Wordsworth re- 
tired baffled, and was relieved by the ever-handy 
Coleridge. There seemed more likelihood of their 
pulling off the animal’s head than his collar, and 
they marvelled by what magic it had ever been 
goton. ‘La, master,” said the servant-girl, who 
was passing by, ‘* you don’t go the right way to 
work ;” and turning round the collar, she slipped 
it off in an instant, to the utter confusion of the 
three luminaries. How Silas Comberbatch could 


have gone through his cavalry training, and W. 
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W. have spent nine tenths of his life in the coun- 
try, and neither of them have witnessed the har- 
nessing or unharnessing of a horse, must remain 
a problem for our betters. 

After a preliminary tour on the Wye, the three 
friends sailed from Yarmouth for Hamburg on 
the 16th of September, 1798, and about the same 
time the volume of Lyrical Ballads was published. 
The reviewers spoke of it with great severity, and 
its progress from ridicule to oblivion appeared so 
certain to Cottle, that he sold the larger part of 
the impression at a loss to a London brother of 
the craft, who complained in his turn that he had 
made a bad bargain. Not long after the Bristol 
bibliopole retired from business, and disposed of 
his copyrights to Longman, who telling him that 
the valuer had reckoned the Lyrical Ballads 
as nothing, the author, at Cottle’s request, was 
complimented with the return of his property in 
the work. The failure was imputed by Words- 
worth to the abuse of the critics and the introduc- 
tion of the Ancient Mariner—long since allowed to 
have been the gem of the collection—which no 
one, he said, was able to comprehend. Southey, 
in a letter to William Taylor, calls it ** the clum- 
siest — at German sublimity he ever saw,”’ 
or we should have thought it impossible that any 
lover of poetry could have been for an instant in- 
sensible to the power of the descriptions, the 
beauty of the language, and the varied music of 
the verse, or, above all, to the intensity of human 
feeling which gives soul and purpose to the super- 
natural incidents. But Wordsworth was at least 
mistaken in his supposition that the weight of 
Coleridge’s contribution to the cargo had sunk his 
own more buoyant ballads. The subjects he 
selected, and his manner of treating them, had a 
full share in the unfavorable result, which nobody 
can now believe would have been different if the 
adventures of Peter Bell had been substituted for 
those of the Ancient Mariner. 

The matter and manner of Wordsworth’s verse 
were not suggested, as used to be asserted, by the 
ambition to found, at all hazards, a new school of 
poetry. It was the honest reflection of his natural 
feelings as they had been finally formed by the 
current of events. When he turned at intervals 
from the distractions of politics to rural wander- 
ings, his mind, accustomed to excitement, re- 
quired tu he fed by stimulating scenes. He could 
not be satisfied, as formerly, with the ordinary 
exhibitions of sweet nature's grace. His enjoy- 
ment of lesser beauties was marred by his recollec- 
tion of greater, and, the same spot growing stale, 
he was in perpetual pursuit of novel prospects. 
The fermentation worked itself off, and in a quieter 
mood he regarded these cravings as half a sensual 
passion. He reflected that nature had made 
nothing in vain—that every object had its appro- 
priate excellence—and concluded that, if the mind 
exerted its perceptions as perfectly as the eye, the 
most barren localities would be instinct with 
meaning. He went further still. Were there, in 
truth, any deficiency of inherent interest, it ought, 
he considered, to be supplied out of the artist’s 
intellectual resources. ‘Ihe actual qualities were 
to be endowed with properties, or associated with 
circumstances, not strictly belonging to them, 
though such as would appear to be natural and in 
ae. This, in his sense of the word, was the office 
of the imagination, the highest faculty of the poet, 
which, not servilely copying mere appearances, 
modifies and creates, and from the bare materials 
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presented to observation compounds a picture 
which shall surpass the literal landscape. The 
notion he had imbibed of the latent capabilities 
of insignificant objects led him, in the true spirit 
of system, to select them in preference. Hence 
sprung some of the merits and many of the defects 
of his verse. He brought into prominence numer- 
ous neglected sources of delight, but—convinced 
that he possessed the poetic stone the touch of 
which would turn lead to gold—he not unfre- 
quently adopted trivialities which it was beyond 
his alchemy to transmute. 

It was not the inanimate part of creation alone 
which he subjected to his principle. At the peri- 
od when he published the original volume of Lyri- 
cal Ballads the world of humankind was predomi- 
nant in his contemplations. Here, again, his 
choice of materials was directed by the action of 
circumstances, upon himself. Independently of 
relations and friends, man for him, in his early 
youth, had little other interest than as a figure in 
the landscape. The picturesque appearance of 
the shepherds tending their flocks among his 
native hills invested them in his mind with ex- 
alted attributes, but what they were in actual life 
he saw, he says, little and cared less. The break- 
ing out of the French Revolution led him to con- 
sider the brethren of his race in their social ea- 
pacities. He expected to sce the combatants 
emerge from the conflict hardly lower than the 
angels, and when they proved a profane and 
brutal herd he looked fur that worth in the com- 
ponent parts which was wanting in the mass. On 
settling in the West of England his attention was 
turned to the villagers around him. It seemed to 
him improbable that what was best in humanity 
should he the prerogative of a favored few, and he 
examined how far the finer feelings were dulled by 
manual labor and vulgar wants. From daily in- 
tercourse with his neighbors he learnt that blunt 
manners were not incompatible with lively affee- 
tions, and he lamented that books should mislead 
the higher classes into thinking that a rude out- 
side was the symptom of a hardened heart. Then 
he resolved that he would stand forth the champi- 
on of the misconceived poor, that to their praise 
he would dedicate his muse, and endeavor to do 
them right in the eyes of the world. He fell into 
precisely the same mistake as before. Because 
much that deserved admiration had been tuo com- 
monly overlooked, he went into the opposite error 
and demanded sympathy for the pettiest traits. 

The staple of the author being to an unusual 
degree identical with that of his every-day obser- 
vation and reflection as a man, it was upon the 
feelings themselves, more than upon the mode of 
expressing them, that he believed his poctry to 
depend. His aim was not to dazzle by ornate and 
pointed language, but to bring home the concep- 
tions which filled his own heart to the hearts of 
others. He might consider that plain words 
would yield the clearest sense, that a homely style 
wag best adapted for homely topics, and his pref- 
erence for unadorned English might be increased 
by his disgust for the tawdry phraseology which 
was often a substitute for ideas. It was his fate, 
however, to carry every portion of his system to 
extremes, and not —— at the point of strong 
and simple English he embraced in his vocabulary 
the feeblest forms of common talk. 

The volume which first attracted the notice of 
the world to his name contained very few poems. 
Of these three or four were in Wordsworth’s finest 
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manner—about the same number partly good, 
partly puerile ;—and the remainder belung toa 
class all but universally condemned. ‘The longest, 
and, perhaps with the exception of Goody Blake 
and Harry Gill, the absurdest of the pieces, was 
The Idiot Boy, in which the design was ‘* to trace 
the maternal passion through many of its subtlest 
windings.”’ No one could have divined the au- 
thor’s purpose from the tale itself, and in his tri- 
umphant confidence in his theories he throughout 
selects the circumstances which are most remote 
from general sympathy. [lis model-mother is 
nearly as silly as the object of her solicitude ;— 
the whole train of adventures are so mean and 
even grotesque, and the style and metre so grov- 
elling, that the uninitiated might be pardoned 
for doubting whether he wrote in earnest or in 
jest. Nevertheless, when he sent a copy of the 
second edition of the Lyrical Ballads to Charles 
Fox, out of four pieces which the statesman se- 
lected for commendation, two were Goody Blake 
and the Idiot Boy, Cottle comes forward with 
a further testimonial in favor of the first of 
these rural romances. He read several of the 
ballads to some ladies at the house of Hannah 
More, to their ** great amusement,’’ which is not, 
to be sure, the emotion that Wordsworth meant to 
excite, and Hannah herself encored Goody Blake, 
lifting up her hands “in smiling horror’’ at the 
imprecation upon Harry Gill—‘* Oh, may he never 
more be warm!’’ Horror is in a hopeful way 
when it begins to smile, and we cannot help sus- 
pecting that the lively guest of Garrick retained | 
enough of her old fun to divert herself with the | 
simplicity of Wordsworth’s rhymes as well as of 
Cottle’s rapture. 

The knowledge we now possess of the formation of 
the poet's opinions enables us in part to understand 
what beguiled him into stretching his system till 
it snapped—or at worst we may with Scott express 
our surprise that he should sometimes ‘* choose tu 
crawl upon all fours when God had given him a 
noble countenance to lift up to heaven’”’—but the 
preponderance of childish pieces must inevitably at 
the outset have reflected suspicion on the few 
happier accompaniments, lent support to the 
critics who broadly questioned his capacity, and 
in short sealed the fate of the publication, At 
Hamburg he had two or three interviews with 
Klopstock, and made notes of the conversation. 
Klopstock commended Wieland’s Oberon, and 
Wordsworth objected that the interest was based 
upon the animal appetite instead of the mental 
passion of love. Klopstock replying that this was 
the way to please, Wordsworth rejoined that the | 
province of a poet was to raise people "P to his | 
own level, and not to descend to theirs. It is the! 
principle by which he always professed to be gov- 
erned—and the early expression of it, before he 
was aware of the reception of his Lyrical Ballads, 
is a proof that it was not an after-thought to solace 
himself for neglect. It was Klopstock’s turn to be 
critical upon English authors, and he complained 
of the Fool in Lear—which drew from Wordsworth 
the acute observation that ‘‘ he imparted a terrible 
wildness to the distress.” The ‘‘ German Mil- 
ton,”’ rated highly the faculty of drawing tears, 
but his visitor maintained that nothing was easier, 
. and that the meanest writers did it everyday. In 
England—to say fothing of Germany—attention 
to this undeniable truth would prevent an im- 
mense amount of misplaced admiration. There 








are certain topics—death-bed scenes especially— 
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which never fail to move, and the more morbid 
and melodramatic the description, the more the 
writer is praised for pathetic power. 

From aon: Coleridge proceeded to Ratze- 
burg, and the Wordsworths to Goslar, where they 
remained till the February of 1799. Their main 
object was to learn the language, but they chose 
their abiding city ill. There was no society, and 
their only opportunities of conversing were with 
the people of the house, whose casual talk was not 
very classic. They were both glad to make their 
way back to England in the spring, and went to 
pass a few weeks with some old friends at Sockburn- 
on-Lees. During his residence abroad, Words- 
worth had continued the composition of minor 
pee and, according to his sister, hurt his health 

y over-activity of mind. Having exercised his 
wings in short panies flights, he now fels 
ambitious td hazard a wider sweep. He had a 
strong inclinatiun to try an epic, hut was beset by 
the usual difficulty—the choice of a subject—and 
not being able to hit upon any which united every 
advantage, he at length determined to take him- 
self for his theme. Ie mistrusted his present 
capacity of composing wortlily an invented nar- 
rative, and here he had only to tell what he had 
felt and done. The Prelude was commenced in 
consequence in 1799, and completed in May, 1805. 
This metrical autobiography—never published in 
full till after his death—is valuable because it pre- 
serves many fucts and opinions which might other- 
wise have gone unrecorded ; but the matter would 
have been much better said than sung. In such 
a scheme there must inevitably be a compromise 
between poetry and prose, which ends in some- 
thing that is neither. Completeness and perspi- 
cuity must bend on the one hand to the constraint 
of verse, and a concession must be made on the 
other of many of the elegances of verse to the 
commonplaces of life. There are a few poetical 
passages in The Prelude, and many poetical lines 
and expressions, but, upon the whole, it is bald 
and cumbrous as a poem, and as a narrative it fre- 
quently tantalizes by its generalities and perplexes 
by its obscurity. Upon the artistical execution of 
his blank verse Wordsworth bestowed unusual 
pains. He had elaborate ideas of regulating the 
pauses and cadences of every line for some special 
effect of harmony and emphasis, and he wasequully 
solicitous that there should be a linked sweetness 
in the general movement of the paragraph. Yet, 
strange to say, none of our great poets have in the 
main written that arduous measure with less fe- 
licity. With him it has ordinarily neither majesty 
nor freedom—neither a full swell nor a mellifluous 
flow—but there is very often a painful harshness, 
and almost always a flimsiness of structure, which 
yields a flat and meagre sound. Many parts of 
The Prelude consist of bare prose cut up into 
lengths. Nearly the same—in spite of whatever 
exceptional felicities—may indeed be said of al- 
most all who have encountered the difficulties of 
our blank verse. Can it be asserted that any be- 
sides Shakspeare and Milton—in their widely dif 
ferent uses of it—have entirely triumphed! 

In September, 1799, Coleridge and Wordsworth 
made a tour through Cumberland and Westmore- 
land, and were specially enchanted with Gras- 
mere. A cottage was vacant in that lovely vale: 
—it had previously been a public-house, with the 
sign of The Dove and Olive Bough—Wordsworth 
hired it—and there he and his sister found rest for 
the soles of their feet on the 21st of December. 
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When they went to reside they performed most| man, ‘I cannot sell them; the little children at 
of the journey from Sockburn on foot, and one day | home look fur them for supper, and I can’t disap- 
accomplished twenty miles over uneven roads | int them ;’’—an answer which charmed the poet. 
frozen into rocks, in the teeth of a keen wind and | ‘he juniors had an abundant share of his attention. 
a driving snow. Once only they got a lift in an| Mr. Robinson observed him at the Amphitheatre 
empty cart, but their spirits were as high as the | of Nismes absorbed in the least imposing part of 
thermometer was low, and Shakspeare tells us that | the prospect. They were two young children play- 
a merry heart can go all the day. They lived at | ing with flowers which had captivated his eye, and 
Grasmere in the same simplicity with which they | his fellow-traveller overheard him murmuring, 
travelled there. When the poet’s circumstances | ‘‘ Oh, you darlings! how I wish I could put you in 
were more flourishing his establishment is de-| my pocket and carry you to Rydal Mount !”’ 
scribed as having the air of a comfortable vicar-| _ It was in the open air that he found the mate- 
age ; at Grasmere it must have been more in the | rials for his poems, and it was, he says, in the open 
style of the curate. In later life the day began peed that nine tenths of them were shaped. A 
and closed with prayers; and after breakfast the | stranger asked permission of the servant at Rydal 
family read the lessons and psalms. ‘They assem- | to see the study. ‘+ This,” suid she, as she showed 
bled at eight in the morning, dined at two, and | the room, “ is my master’s library where he keeps 
drank tea at seven. In every essential respect his | his books, but his study is out of doors.” The poor 
habits continued unchanged from his prime to his | neighbors, on catching the sound of his humming 
decline ; and the portrait of one period will serve |in the act of verse-making after some prolonged 
for all. The saying of the great and good Lord poner were wont to exclaim, ‘* There he is; we 
Falkland that a house was only for shelter from | are glad to hear him booing about again.” From 
the rain was improved on by the Wordswortlis, | the time of his settlement at Grasmere he had a 
who braved all weathers to indulge their love of | physical infirmity which prevented his composing 
nature. The poet was not a saunterer, but uscd | pen inhand. Before he had been five minutes at 
on all occasions—sometimes to the dismay of at- | the desk his chest became oppressed, and a per- 
tendant admirers—that bold and sturdy step, in | spiration started out over his whole body ; to which 
which native vigor and abundant practice had | was added, in subsequent years, incessant liability 
made him indomitable. One day he was showing | to inflamination in his eyes. ‘Thus, when he had 
an eastern traveller the beauties of the country at | inwardly digested as many lines as his memory 
a time when the torrents were swollen with rain. | could carry, he had usually recourse to some of the 
‘T hope,” said he, ‘ you like your companions— | inmates of his house to commit them to paper. 
these bounding, joyous, foaming streams.” “No,” ) ‘The misfortunes which hindered his writing 
replied the pompous guest ; ‘I think they are not | must have been a check upon reading—but in 
to be compared in delightful effect with the silent | truth he had not the inclination to be a ** helluo 
solitude of the Arabian Desert.”’ The lover of the | librorum.”” He cared for no modern works except 
Lakes wus indignant at the slight, and resolved to | travels and records of fact, and he wrote to Arch- 
be revenged on the bigoted Orientalist, who, to | deacon Wrangkam, in 1819, that he had not spent 
his misfortune, was dressed in boots and a thick } five shillings on new publications in as many years. 
eatcoat. ‘I am sorry you don’t like this,”’ re- | Even of old books his circumstances allowed him to 
joined W. W.: “perhaps I can show you what | buy but few—and yet, ‘small and paltry,” he adds, 
will please you more ;"’ and with these words he | ‘* as 18 my collection, I have not read a fifth of it.” 
strode away from crag to vale, from vale to crag, | Dr. Johnson himself was hardly more careless in 
for six consecutive hours, till the vaunting wan- his mode of handling a volume :—the neat and care- 
derer over the Desert was reduced to perfect sub- | ful Southey compared Wordsworth in a library to 
mission of body and mind. ‘I thought,” said a bear in a tulip-garden. The Elizabethan dramas 
his host, ‘1 should have had to carry him home.’’ | were, with a few selected poets, his principal fa- 
In his rambles Wordsworth contracted an ex- | vorites, and what he read at all was perused with 
tensive acquaintance with yeomen and peasants, thoughtful deliberation. lis sister, without any 
and mingled much in what he expressively calls | of the airs of learned ladies, had a refined percep- 
their *‘ slow and familiar chat.’’ Mr. peo tion of the beauties of literature, and her glowing 
Coleridge, whose Reminiscences are the most val-| sympathy and delicate comments cast new light 
uable portion of the Memoirs, says that it was im- | upon the most luminous page. Wordsworth always 
possib e to go a mile in his company without observ- acknowled ed that it was from her and Coleridge 
ing his affectionate interest in simple natures ; | that his otherwise very independent intellect had 
with what easy, hearty kindness he addressed all | derived the greatest assistance. 
he met ; and how full was their demeanor towards | _ Nature, he held, had gifted him with qualifica- 
him of cordiality and respect, of love and honor. | tions for two other callings besides that of a poet 
llis particular delight was to detect traits in the | landscape gardening and criticism on works of 
poor which denoted sensibility of heart. ‘I like,’’|art. His ear was not musical, and smell he may 
said a shepherd to him, as they went along the | be said to have had none whatever—in both whic 
lank of a murmuring stream, ‘I like to walk | deficiencies he resembled Scott—but his eye, in 
where I can hear the sound of a beck.” ‘‘I can- | compensation, was endowed with the acutest sense 
not but think,’? comments Wordsworth, always | of form and color, to which he owed much of his 
eager to give a worthy sentiment its widest scope, | boundless gratification in the ever-varying hues 
‘ that this man has had many devout feelings con- | and outlines of nature. He had not only a sensi- 
nected with the appearances which have presented | tive feeling fur the beautiful, but he knew by what 
themselves to him in his employment, and that the | combination of circumstances the beauty was pro- 
pleasure of his heart at that moment was an ac-| duced. It is a necessary inference that he should 
ceptable offering to the Divine Being.’’ Mr. Jus- | pay particular attention to the arrangement of his 
tice Coleridge was with him when they met a| garden, and that he should be successful in his 
humble neighbor with a string of trout, which | efforts. The anxiety of his gardener that the 
Wordsworth wished to buy. ‘* Nay,” replied the | grass should be of a shade to harmonize with the 
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shrubs is pleasantly recorded by Sir John Coleridge. 
—*‘ James and I are in a puzzle — > 
t tothe judge. ‘The grass has spots whic 

fond the e = oe I told ices must cover them 
with soap-lees. That, he says, will make the 
green there darker than the rest. Then, said I, we 
must cover the whole. ‘That, he objects, will not 
do with reference to the adjoining lawn, Cover 
that, I said; to which he replies, You will have an 
unpleasant contrast with the surrounding foliage.”’ 
—llow much the tasteful James was indebted to 
his instructor may be guessed by the sentence pro- 
nounced by a rustic of the class from which he 
sprung, upon the beautiful mosses, lichens, and 
ferns which ornamented the rim of the well at 
Rydal. ‘ What a nice well that would be,” he 
said to Wordsworth in person, * if all that rubbish 
was cleared away !”’ ; 

Walking, reading, and gardening were the recre- 
ations of life at the Dove and Olive Bough. The 
business was to write poetry, and Wordsworth im- 
mediately commenced preparing a new volume of 
Lyrical Ballads, to be joined to a second edition of 
the first. He has related that all his pieces were 
founded upon fact, and it is now apparent from the 
published fragments of his sister's journal that it 
was she who supplied him with many of his mate- 
rials—often, indeed, with merely hints which owed 
their value to his own embellishment, but some- 
times, also, with everything except the rhyme. 
She was a poct by nature, though she wrote her 
poetry in prose. Wordsworth’s pretty stanzas on 
the Daffodils are only an enfeebled paraphrase of 
a magical entry in be journal :—‘* There was a 
long belt of daffodils close to the water-side. They 
grew among the mossy stones about them ; some 
rested their heads on these stones as on a pillow ; 
the rest tossed, and reeled, and danced, and seemed 
as if they verily Jaughed with the wind, they looked 
so gay and glancing.” Few poets ever lived who 
could have written a description so simple and 
original, so vivid and picturesque. Her words are 
scenes, and something more. 


Fairer than life itself in thy sweet book 
Are cowslip bank and shady willow-tree. 


The enlarged edition of the Ballads was pub- 
lished in 1800. Thirty-seven pieces were added 
to the twenty he contributed to the original collec- 
tion, and the supplement materially increased the 
proportion of good to bad. The doubtful lyries 
were few and brief, and the humblest in a higher 
strain than Goody Blake and the Idiot Boy. In 
their new form they had no contemptible sale, for, 
without lowering the price, as before, to effect a 
clearance, there was a reprint in 1802 and another 
in 1805, and Jeffrey speaks of them in the Edin- 
burgh Review of October, 1807, as having been 
** unquestionably popular’? The author sent a 
copy to Mr, Fox, with a complimentary letter, in 
which he told him that if, since his entrance into 
public life, there had existed a single true poet in 
England, that poet must have loved him for his 
sensibility of heart. The true poet in the present 
instance still continued to be a true whig, and the 
sympathy was much more political than poetic. 
Michael and The Brothers, which were written * to 
show that men can feel deeply who do not wear 
fine clothes,’’ he particularly recommended to the 
notice of the statesman, because they had a bear- 
ing upon the legislative measures for the relief of 
the poor. Mr. Fox replied briefly that he had 
read the poems with the greatest pleasure, but 





that, disliking blank verse for subjects which are 
treated with simplicity, The Brothers and Michael 
had failed to impress him. A more favorable judg- 
ment might have been expected from that sensi- 
bility of heart which Wordsworth justly ascribed 
to him, for both the pieces are extremely touching. 
A striking novelty in the book was the celebrated 
preface in which the author laid down his poetical 
creed. The theories he advanced were not alto- 
gether the cause of his practice, but had been 
devised in part to meet the objections of his critics. 
The effect was by no means answerable to the 
design. Even where the poems found favor the 
principles were repudiated. 

The year 1802 was an eventful one to the poet. 
The stubborn old Lord of Lowther Castle was 
summoned by a creditor who takes no denial, and 
the kinsman on whom the estates devolved was 
conspicuous for every virtue and grace of character 
which had been wanting in his predecessor. He 
immediately paid the Wordsworths the original 
debt of 50007. and 35007. more for interest. There 
were five children, and the two shares which went 
to ‘* The Dove and Olive Bough’’ enabled the poet 
to add, among other domestic comforts, the chief- 
est of all—an excellent wife. He was married at 
Brompton, October 4, 1802, to Mary Hutchinson, 
whom he had known from childhood, for they had 
learnt to spell together at a dame’s school at Pen- 
rith. ‘ Wedlock,” says Jeremy Taylor, ‘ hath 
greater joys and greater sorrows,’’ but no mar- 
riage could have more of the first greater or less 
of the second. 

In the following year he made three notable 
friendships—with Walter Scott, whom he met in 
the course of a tour through Scotland; with 
Southey, who was residing with Coleridge at 
Keswick ; and with Sir George Beaumont, who 
had also fallen in Coleridge’s way. That great 
colloquial orator had set forth with his utmost zeal 
the high qualities of his friend at Grasmere, and 
the ardent sympathy, personal and poetical, which 
existed between them. The glowing picture 
moved the amiable baronet before he had seen 
Wordsworth to purchase for him a site for a house 
on the confines of Keswick. It was his ardent 
desire, he wrote to the stranger, to bring him and 
Coleridge together, conceiving that their intellect- 
ual enjoyments would be invigorated by inter- 
change, and both stimulated to increased exertion. 
Wordsworth’s gratitude was great, but for two 
months he kept it to himself, without one word 
of acknowledgment to the donor, content, he says, 
to ‘* bteathe forth solitary thanksgivings.” The 
trait {s curiously characteristic. The excess of 
kindness which would have moved most men to 
give vent on the instant to the gushing and un- 
studied inpulses of their hearts, was by him con- 
sidered a reason for performing the duty with 
elaborate care in ‘‘ his best, purest, and happiest 
moments.’’ The mental labor with with he com- 
posed a letter, and the physical difficulty with 
which he wrote it, continued the procrastination, 
till it grew painful to himself and puzzling to his 
benefactor, The main design proved abortive, for 
Coleridge soon went abroad again in seareh of 
health, and Wordsworth’s money was disposed in 
ways which made it inconvenient for him to build 
—but a lasting intimacy with the Beaumonts was 
the consequence. Besides the bond of worth and 
intelligence, the poet and painter had a thorough 
appreciation of each other’s art, and a common 
enthusiasm for landscape gardening and scenery. 
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Wordsworth used to say that unless poverty had 
prevented it he should have been a ceaseless 
rambler. When he had settled down into domes- 
tic life, to travel continued to be his — 
luxury, and at the death of the gentle and accom- 

lished Sir George, in 1827, he bequeathed his 
friend an annuity of 100/. to enable him to in- 
dulge in a yearly tour. 

The first serious sorrow which fell upon the 
circle at Grasmere was the shipwreck in 1805 of 
Wordsworth’s brother John, a captain in the 
East India Company’s naval service. The broth- 
ers had only seen each other by glimpses since 
they were at school together at Hawkshead till 
they met in the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
tour of 1799, and then the genius of the lakes was 
delighted to find in the navigator of the seas a 

erson whose taste for scenery and poetry was not 
ee acute and refined than his own. ‘ Your 
brother John,’’ wrote Coleridge to Miss Words- 
worth, ‘* is one of you—a man who hath solitar 
usings of his own intellect, deep in feeling, wit 
a subtle tact, and swift instinct of truth and beau- 
ty.” He had none of the vices, nor even the 
manners, of his profession, but was meek, shy, 
and meditative, and went among his crew by the 
name of ** The Philosopher.”” John admired what 
William had written, and was thoroughly per- 
suaded that, notwithstanding the clouds which 
obscured his rising, he was destined to shine 
among the stars of song. He did not expect his 
brother’s poems to become rapidly popular. He 
said they required frequent perusal to be fully ap- 
preciated, and that the majority of readers were 
too little interested to look at them twice, but that 
people of sense would be gradually won, and the 
thinking few would carry the unthinking many in 
their train. The captain’s ambition, meanwhile, 
was to complete what Raisley Calvert had begun, 
and secure a more bountiful independence for his 
brother and sister. He would work for them, he 
said, and William should work for the world. 
With these hopes he made a voyage in 1801, and 
returned poorer than he went. He tried his luck 
once more in 1803, and fortune again withheld 
her favor. In 1804 he sailed for the third time, 
carrying with him his share of his father’s prop- 
erty and 1200/. belonging to William and Dorothy, 
which, if his speculation had been prosperous, 
would have realized sufficient to put them all at 
ease. He had a dread of pilots, and used to say 
that it was a joyful hour when he got rid of them. 
The catastrophe justified his mistrust. It was an 
incompetent pilot that ran his ship, the Aberga- 
venny, on the shambles of the Bill of Portland, and, 
though she was got off, she filled with water and 
sank while they were trying to run her upon 
Weymouth sands. The captain, who had re- 
mained cool and cheerful to the last, perished with 
the larger part of the crew. ‘“ A dark night and 
an ill guide, a boisterous sea and a broken cable, 
a hard rock and a rough wind, dashed in pieces 
the fortunes of a wha family, and they that 
shall weep loudest for the accident are not yet 
entered into the storm, and yet have suffered 
shipwreck.’’** The news reached them when they 
were conjecturing that the vessel must have touched 
Madeira, and nothing could exceed the bitterness 
of their grief. The poet, in his letters, ex- 
hausted panegyric on the affectionate sailor, and 
makes it the climax of his praise that he was 


* Jeremy Taylor. 





worthy to be the brother of Dorothy and the friend 
of Coleridge. 

In 1807 Wordsworth published two new volumes, 
which contained the song at the Feast of Broug- 
ham Castle, and many more of his choicest 
pieces. Here me his first sonnets, and several 
of them are still ranked among his happiest efforts 
in that department. He had long admired the 
sonnets of Milton, but, when his sister read them 
to him one afternoon in 1801, he was so profoundly 
impressed with their dignified simplicity and ma- 
jestic harmony, that he immediately tried to imi- 
tate the soul-animating strains. He held in re- 
gard to matter that the excellence of the sonnet 
consisted in a pervading unity of sense, and in re- 
gard to metre that it should have something of 
the combined effect of rhyme and blank verse—an 
admirable description, which would enable many to 
enjoy this species of poetry who are balked from 
a false —e of epigrammatic point and a 
more marked confluence of similar sounds. Inter- 
mingled with the wheat were a few tares, such as 
the unfortunate Alice Fell and the Lines to Wil- 
kinson’s Spade—but altogether it will not now be 
denied that the volumes were equal, if not supe- 
rior, to their predecessors. Joffre , however, 
maintained that they were miserably inferior, and 
his article put an absolute stop to the sale. The 
paper which worked this sad effect is not an elabo- 
rate production. There is little disquisition, and 
no wicked wit. The censor spoke of the poems 
with brief and quict contempt, and left it to the 
extracts he subjoined to justify his words. Llow 
came it, then, that a man of genius could be 
felled by so faint a blow? Undoubtedly because 
he persisted in putting forth oy which were 
quite unworthy of him, and which, when brought 
together in a few pages by a dexterous journalist, 
were sufficient to convince the lazy public that the 
man who wrote so badly could by no possibility 
write well. The lances of the critics would have 
been but straws if he had not perversely doffed 
his helmet for the barber's basin. As Jeffrey's 
own judgment was not based upon a partial knowl- 
edge of the volumes, contrariety of taste can alone 
— the heartiness of his condemnation and the 
coldness of his praise. In several cases he has set 
his heel upon a flower. Tle calls Yarrow Un- 
visited, for instance, ‘‘a very tedious, affected 
performance, of which the drift is that the poet 
refused to visit this celebrated stream, because he 
had a vision of his own about it which the 
reality might undo.” Jeffrey was, as well as 
Wordsworth, a lover of nature, though he looked 
upon the world with a less imaginative eye, and he 
might have been expected to sympathize with a 
sentiment which, in some form or other, must 
have been felt by everybody, and which was never 
so sweetly expressed before :— 

For when we ’re there, although ’t is fair, 
°T will be another Yarrow. 


The insensibility shown to his poetry led Words- 
worth to extol the advantages of a Catholic taste. 
He objected to his detractors that they had never 
had the patience to enter into the spirit of his 
works, and he was even intolerant of admirers 
who took exception to the barren spots in the pros- 
pect. Such was his demand upon the perceptions 
of others, that, when himself and Sir George 
Beaumont were watching the unsavory undulations 
of smoke from a blown-out tallow candle, he 
thought it indicated a defect of imagination in 
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Crabbe that he put on the extinguisher. Unhap- 
pily for the romance of the sight, the sense of 
smell which nature had denied to Wordsworth was 
entire in his brother bard. But the universality 
of taste which the Lake poet preached he was the 
last to practise. He had deprived himself of all 
right to complain, for his harshest reviewer did 
him more justice than he was wont to deal out to 
his greatest contemporaries. His mind was not 
merely dead to their beauties and alive to their 
faults, but he sometimes indulged in an extrava- 
gance of censure which had no foundation what- 
svever. He respected the decrees of that posterity 
to which he was accustomed to appeal no more 
than the judgment of the passing day. Posterity 
has ranked Gray among our happiest poets, and 
Wordsworth denied that he was a poet atall. He 
once related that he had never felt envy but 
twice—when a fellow-student at Cambridge got 
hefore him in Italian, and when he tripped up the 
heels of his brother to prevent his winning a race. 
Some little jealousy of the poets who ran, or were 
esteemed to run, better than himself, might have 
operated unknowingly in after-life ; but the prin- 
cipal cause of the rash opinions he pronounced was 
the very narrowness of taste which he charged 
upon his critics. Verse which stirred the most 
cultivated minds like the sound of a trumpet 
found no echo in his, because he was bound up 
in the thraldom of a system—that is, in the eternal 
contemplation of his own theories as exemplified 
in his own performances. When he quotes two or 
three lines from his poem on the Wye, to show their 
superiority to the celebrated passage of Lord 
Byron on Solitude, he adds, that he does it for the 
sake of truth, and not from the disgusting motive 
of commending himself at the expense of a rival 
genius. He was sincere in his disclaimer; but 
nothing can evince so strongly the evil consequences 
of brooding too exclusively over his own sweet 
notes as that he should have come to the conclusion 
that these complacent comparisons were identical 
with the sacred cause of truth. The lofty station 
that he claimed among poets, and the low place 
he assigned to others whom the public had bid to 
go up higher, were notorious in every literary 
circle, and did him no good among the northern 
fraternity. 

A second principle which he enforced and vio- 
lated was, that nobody’s opinion upon a work 
could be so valuable as an author’s own, because 
he is sure to have pondered it with a hundred 
times the care of any one else. If the rule was 
just, what became of his dogmatic denial of the 
excellence of many of his fellow-poets? By his 
own confession he was an incompetent judge, and 
ought to have submissively received the law he 
presumed to give. But a doctrine more belied by 
daily experience was never delivered. Pope says 
that genius is claimed by every mother for her 
booby son, and whole troops of boobies claim it 
for themselves. Nay, our very Miltons, who could 
hardly over-estimate the sublimity of their genius, 
form the falsest estimate of the relative value of 
their works, and put Paradise Regained above 
Paradise Lost. The excess of meditation which 
an author bestows upon his productions is vitiated 
by an ingredient which Wordsworth ignores—an 
equal excess of self-love, which converts blots into 
beauties. He might, in his own particular case, 
have profited by the critics to whom he turned a 
deaf ear, for the faults they branded were in gen- 
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eral real, and the mistake was in overlooking the 
merits which redeemed them. 

On the appearance of the volumes of 1807, Lady 
Beaumont wrote expressing her anxiety for their 
success. Wordsworth replied that she must mod- 
erate her expectations, for the generation was 
stiff-necked, and would never bow down before 
him. London wits and party-goers led, he as- 
sured her, too heartless an existence to have any 
love for nature, human or inanimate, and even the 
kindly portion of the world had allowed that im- 
agination to droop and die, without which he 
could not be tasted or even comprehended. It was 
the young he hoped to influence—to teach them 
the worthy use of their faculties, and make them 
feel the power of a universe upon which the ma- 
jority looked with languid eyes. He believed that 
it was the spirit of his poetry to calm them in 
affliction, and to put life into their happiness—to 
add sunshine to daylight, and to show them that 
there were stars for the night. His hopes and his 
ambition have not been disappointed ; and it is 
pleasant to observe that the more popular he he- 
came the humbler he grew. In a letter of 1839 
he speaks with abated assurance of the destiny of 
his works, and says that, standing on the brink 
of the vast ocean he was about to cross, it troubled 
him little how long he should remain in sight of 
the multitude who were left behind upon the shore. 
The reaction of conscious power against the undue 
attempt to keep it down 1s some apology for self- 
exultation—and the general recognition of his 
genius, coupled with the effects of age in dimmin 
the vanities of life, could not be lost upon so g 
and great a man. 

Wordsworth’s next publication was in prose. 
His indignation rose at the grasping tyranny of 
Napoleon, and in May, 1809, & put forth a 
pamphlet against the Convention (misnamed) of 
Cintra, in which he delivered at large his opinions 
on the war. The sentiments were spirit-stirring, 
but the manner of conveying them was the re- 
verse, and his protest passed unheeded. It was 
an article of his literary creed, that all good poets, 
without a single exception, write good prose—but 
he has himself broken in upon the uniformity of 
the rule. The phraseology of his sentences is 
heavy and frigid ; the construction involved ; and, 
though he grudges not space, the loose and cir- 
cumlocutory diction constantly leaves his meaning 
dark. But, what was least to be expected, there 
is a “mate of thought even upon subjects which 
he thoroughly understood. An epistle or rather 
dissertation, in the Memoirs, addressed to Sir 
George Beaumont, upon laying out grounds, is 
nothing more than a pompous paraphrase of a sin- 
gle dictum of Coleridge—and a very large share 
of the correspondence is of the same forbidding 
description. There are, indeed, specimens of a 
far different kind. An early letter to his sister, 
for example, during the tour with Jones, contains 
some charmingly fresh descriptions of scenery— 
and the letter to Scott upon Dryden—which is not 
the least in his usual manner—is admirable al- 
together. Southey imputed his want of perspi- 
cuity to his habit of dictating and his enthusiasm 
for Milton’s stately prose. Wordsworth ascribed 
it himself to his Tittle practice in the art. He 


confessed that he had a lack of words, or, to speak 
more correctly, of the right words, and a defi- 
ciency of skill in the arrangement of them, which 
he thought use would remove. 


The admiration 
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of Milton may account for the cumbrousness, and the 
want of practice for the awkwardness of his style, 
but neither will explain why a teeming mind should 
have shown upon paper such sterility of ideas. 

By the birth of three children the circle had 
outgrown the accommodations of The Dove and 
Oiive Bough, and in the spring of 1808 the famil 
shifted to Allan Bank, a newly-built house, wit 
inveterately smoky chimneys. From this misery 
they were delivered by the determination of the 
Froprietor to enjoy his own smoke, and the Words- 
worths removed in 1811 to Grasmere Parsonage. 
Here, however, in the following year, two of the 
children died—and the parents became anxious to 
escape from a place where every object reminded 
them of their loss. In the spring of 1813 they 
quitted the vale of Grasmere, and found their final 
establishment at Rydal Mount—a modest but most 
comfortable residence, the usual jointure-house, 
we believe, of the Le Fleming family, an ancient 
Jine of baronets, whose principal seat and its fine 
old woods stand hard by. The view from the ter- 
race is most beautiful—including not only the 
small lake of Rydal but part of Windermere ; and 
the grounds and gardens were by.degrees most 
skilfully embellished under the poet’s direction. 

A piece of rare prosperity came to cheer him in 
his new abode. bn the 27th of March he was 
made “‘ distributor of stamps’’ for the county of 
Westmoreland, an office which produced between 
five and six hundred a-year. He owed the ap- 

intment to the interest of Lord Lonsdale, whom 

e gratefully acknowledged to have been ‘ the 
best benefactor of himself and his children.’’ That 
excellent nobleman had previously offered to pur- 
chase for him a small property at Ulleswater, 
which he desired to possess. The estate was to 
be sold for a thousand pounds, which being two 
hundred more than Wordsworth thought it pru- 
dent to give, he allowed Lord Lonsdale to pay 
this portion of the cost, though he declined to 
avail himself, to the full extent, of his patron’s 
munificence. The poet ever after took great delight 
in carrying friends from a distance to spend a 
holyday with him at his own little outlying do- 
main of Patterdale, where the farmer’s cottage, if 
we recollect rightly, bore also some ensign of 
_— hospitality, though certainly neither the 
Vordsworth Arms nor the Wordsworth Head. 

The Canon of Westminster has a theory to ex- 
plain why the period of sojourn at Allan Bank was 
not prolific in verse. The family went in before 
the workmen were out, and the biographer con- 
jectures that his uncle’s repose was disturbed by 
the noise of hammers and saws. The workmen 
must soon have departed, the smoke remained, 
and that, we are told, nearly extinguished his 
imagination for the remainder of the term. There 
is an objection to the theory which its ingenious 
parent has overlooked. These three years were 
so far from being unproductive, that they were 
among the most important and laborious of his 
uncle’s life, for it was then that The Excursion 
was chiefly composed. It was not committed to 
the press till the summer of 1814, and, as the 

et predicted, its progress to notice was slow. 

lis nephew says that Jeffrey ‘boasted he had 
crushed it.”’ Jeffrey was never the noodle to ex- 
pose himself by such a vaunt. It was the Ettrick 
Shepherd who called the article, in a letter to 
Southey, “a crushing review,’’ and Southey re- 
torted—* Jeffrey crush the Excursion! Tell him he 
might as easily crush Skiddaw.” On this grave 





affair both Southey’s Correspondence and tke Auto- 
a Preface to Roderick are in direct con- 
tradiction to the Canon's statement. The poet, 
on his part, was not slow to boast in the opposite 
direction. ‘I am delighted,’’ he wrote, ‘ to 
learn that the Edinburgh Aristarch has declared 
against The Excursion, as he will have the mortifi- 
cation of seeing a bovk enjoy a high reputation to 
which ke has not contributed. The author has 

roved a better prophet than his critic, but it is 
impossible to gainsay many of the remarks which 
followed the redoubtable editor’s inimitable procla- 
mation—* This will never do !’’ The Excursion was 
designed for the second part of a philosophical poem 
os ‘*Man, Nature, and Society,” and for any 
B ilosophical purpose is altogether a failure. Many 

iffculties are propounded, and many answers 
given, but in a style as verbosely mystical as the 
ideas are shadowy. Much of the obscurity is 
produced by the endeavor to discover in the book 
of God’s works what is only to be found in the 
book of his Word. Wordsworth’s apology late in 
life was, that, fearing he might err in articles of 
faith, he had purposely confined himself to inferior 
influences. Any one who reads The Excursion 
deliberately must feel that the defence is insuffi- 
cient. There was no call to descant upon disputed 
doctrines, but there is many a page in which some 
allusion to the recognized truths of Christianity 
was demanded by the subject, and where the sub- 
stitution of unsatisfactory, and often fanciful, in- 
ferences from Nature is like shutting out the sun 
to grope in darkness. Wordsworth was an earnest 
member of the Church of England; and though 
doubtless his religious impressions deepened with 
age, the omissions in The Excursion were not the 
consequence of a defective creed. They resulted 
from the circumstance that he had taken profound 
and original views of the visible world, and his 
peculiar system had assumed an importance in his 
mind - = what belonged to it in relation to 
universal truth. The incongruity of putting the 
philosophy of the poem into the mouth ofa peddler 
arose from his rigid adherence to another part of 
his scheme—the desire to exhibit tenderness of 
heart and loftiness of thought in classes where 
they were supposed to exist in a very diminished 
degree. In vindication of his choice of a hero, he 
has related that he made him what he conceived 
he should have been himself if it had pleased God 
to place him in that state of life. The public could 
not be expected to follow him in his uncertain con- 
jectures of the kind of person he might have be- 
come if his birth, education, and employment had 
been totally different, nor would critics be disposed 
to agree with him that, with all these diversities 
of circumstances, Wordsworth the Peddler would 
have been Wordsworth the Poet. 

In spite of the cloudy and unsubstantial phi- 
losophy, and its unsuitability to the condition of 
the principal speaker, in spite, too, of long and 
frequent paragraphs of dreary prosing, The Ex- 
cursion was yet a noble addition to the English 
Library. It owes its now universal recognition as 
such to the beauty of the pictures of rustic life and 
rural scenes, with their exquisite accompaniment 
of natural feeling. The story of Margaret— 
originally an independent piece, composed at 
Racedown and Alfoxden—is the most = of 
his productions, and the one which displays the: 
greatest knowledge of the human heart. The 
Churchyard in the Mountains is another admirable 
poem in itself ; and besides the numerous passages 
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of sustained excellence, there are atoning lines and 
images in the dullest portions of the work. 

In the following year (1815) appeared The 
White Doe of Rylstone. In conception the author 
considered that it held the highest place among his 
poems, ‘‘ Everything,’’ he said ‘ attempted by 
the principal personages failed in its material 
effects and succeeded in its mental.”’ The idea is 
good ; but, as was common with him, it is faintly 
brought out. A second feature upon which he 

rided himself was, that he had represented ob- 
Jects as deriving their influence not from properties 
which really belonged to them, kut from qualities 
which the imagination of the human agents 
bestowed. His manner of applying this favorite 
maxim is, to our thinking, a capital defect in the 
poem. The main purpose of the narrative is to 
show how Emily acquired passive fortitude after 
the violent death of her father and brothers. 
Nothing brings relief till the White Doe fawns 
upon her with a kind of loving intelligence. To 
be soothed by such an incident is according to 
nature, but to represent it as effectually restoring 
an agonized spirit, which had resisted the healing 
power of religion and time, is to subordinate fancy 
to reason—the visionary to the real—in a degree 
which can win no sympathy from those who wish 
to build their comaiien for the trials of life upon 
a solid foundation. Another merit which the 
author claimed for his poem was, that it ‘ began 
and ended with pure and lofty imagination’’—the 
starting instance being the visits which the Doe 
pays every Sabbath to the grave of Emily, and the 
concluding example the apotheosis of the animal. 
This seems to us not imagination but extravagance. 
It has no support from. even the superstitions of 
mankind ; it shows no richness of invention, and 
has no allegorical import. The very objection is 
that it faz/s to enlist the imagination, while it 
shocks our belief. In execution the first canto is, 
on the whole, very beautiful. There is a gentle 
music in much of the verse, a holy calm in the 
tone, a witchery in the Joeal descriptions, which 
diffuse over the mind the full spirit of the sacred, 
soft, and sunny scene, The transition to the 
military narrative in the second canto shows the 
limit of his powers. Less interesting incidents, 
more tamely told, could nowhere be fuund. Rep- 
resentations for which a meditative and didactic 
manner was suited were his only province—energy 
of character and hurry of action were beyond his 
compass. The poet in the sequel acknowledged 
that he thought there was a ‘ feebleness in the 
versificatiun.”’ The opening canto is not amenable 
to the censure, but the rhythm and composition 
both degenerate in those which follow, 

In training his eldest son for college, Words- 
worth was led about this time into a careful 
perusal of several Latin poets, which further en- 
ticed him into translating a part of the Aneid in 
rhyme. Ile kad read Ovid's Metamorphoses at 
‘school, and used to be in a passion when he found 
chim placed below Virgil, but after he had studied 
the Mantuan he became one of his steadiest worship- 
_. Ile pronounced him the greatest master of 
anguage that ever existed ; and extolled his lofty 
moral tone and frequent strokes of tenderness and 
imagination. Wordsworth’s performance was read 
in MS. by Coleridge, who told him frankly that, 
though no original writer since Milton had pro- 
duced happier lines, his version of the neid con- 





tained page upon page without one brilliant stroke. 


A specimen appeared in 1832 in the Philologieal | 
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Museum, and nothing could well be more stiff and 
prosaic. Wordsworth had resolved upon a verbal 
translation, and he ultimately agreed with Cole- 
ridge that he had wasted his time on an im- 
practicable task. Many a Virgilian beauty of 
a had no equivalent in our tongue ; and un- 

’ss an English flower was engrafted in its stead, 
the stem was left bare. Horace was with our 
poet the greatest favorite of all, and he understood 
him too well to attempt to naturalize him. There 
is no possibility of disembodying thoughts which 
are inextricably bound up with his own easy and 
graceful idioms. 

Peter Bell was published in 1819—and received 
with a shout of ridicule. The hierophant had 
neglected no precaution to provoke the sneers of 
the profane. He stated in the dedication that the 
work had been completed twenty years, and that 
he had continued correcting it in the interval to 
render it worthy of a permanent place in our 
national literature. An announcement so well 
calculated to awaken the highest expectation was 
followed by a prologue more puerile on anything 
which ever proceeded from a man with a fiftieth 
part of his powers. The groundwork of the story 
that of a laWless rover, conscience-stricken and 
ultimately reformed by a series of startling and 
affecting circumstances occurring at night—is not 
in itself unpoetic ;—but in the management of the 
theme the author repeated the error which per- 
vades the Idiot Boy. The work is meant to be 
serious, and is certainly not facetious, but there is 
so much farcical henley of detail and language 
that the mind is revolted; and though some 
isolated stanzas are exquisite, Peter Bell as a 
whole is given up by all except the few idolaters 
who maintain the inspiration of every word which 
proceeded from their poet’s pen. The Wagoner 
came close upon the heels of Peter, and put 
another weapon into the hands of the enemy. 
Wordsworth said, apologetically, that his object in 
it had been misunderstood—that it was a play of 
the fancy on a domestic incident and a lowly 
character. Whatever might be the design, the 
fact remains unalterable—that it is almost exclu- 
sively a collection of trivial circumstances very 
diffusely and feebly related. It has nothing to 
support it—not weight of sentiment, or elegance 
of expression, or harmony of numbers. 

The stream of life flowed on with the poet in its 
usual tranquil course, diversified by occasional 
visits to London, tours at home and abroad, and 
the publication from time to time of a budget of 
poems. In the later volumes he has eschewed the 
class of effusions which on earlier occasions ex- 
posed him to ridicule, but on the other hand the 
pieces of distinguished excellence are not so nu- 
merous as befure. With politics he meddled little 
except in periods of extraordinary excitement. 
His sentiments, however, like Southey’s, had grad- 
ually settled down into steady Conservatism in 
Church and State. He was firmly opposed to Ro- 
man Catholic Emancipation—from the conviction 
that all the freedom given to papists would be em- 
ployed in forging chains for their liberators. He 
was equally earnest in his hostility to the Reform 
Bill. He believed that if such a measure were 
ouce adopted on the proposition of a cabinet, no 
succeeding cabinets, i to represent what- 
ever parties in the State, could avoid proceeding 


in such a course of practical concession to the 
democracy as must finally be fatal for the church, 
and consequently the monarchy. 


He felt for the 
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lower orders with no less ardor of benevolence than 
in the days of the French Revolution, but he had 
ceased to look for a wisdom in multitudes which 
was not to be found in the units. Like Southey, 
ever a strenuous advocate for popular education, 
he was also among the earliest to proclaim that 
moral training was of more importance than any 
other—and that those would be disappointed who 
expected reading and writing to produce a golden 
age. The persons who suppose that a little in- 
struction wih have tent effects in removing the 
vices of the poor should inquire how far it has 
eradicated their own. 

Wordsworth’s whole returns from his literary 
labors up to 1819, had not amounted to 140/. ; 
and he remarks even in 1829 that he had worked 
hard through a long life for less pecuniary emolu- 
ment than a public performer gets for two or three 
songs. But there isa tide in the affairs of poets, 
and it was between 1830 and 1840 that the flood 
which floated Aim into favor rose to its height. 
Scott and Byron had in succession entranced the 
world. They had now withdrawn—and no third 
king arose to demand recognition. It was in the 
lull which ensued that the less thrilling notes of 
the Lake bard obtained a hearing. His adherents 
were a small but able and zealous band, and they 
advocated his merits in many eloquent contribu- 
tions to critical journals that now questioned and 
rivalled the authority of the Edinburgh Review. 
When the public atones for neglect, it commonly, 
like good Lord Lonsdale, pays off principal and 
interest; and though Wordsworth’s works have 
never become popular in the widest sense of the 
word, he met at last with a larger allowance of 
praise than if he had never been unduly depre- 
ciated. Honors gathered round him thick in his 
old age. In 1839 the University of Oxford con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
amid the enthusiastic plaudits of an unusually 
crowded Theatre. In 1842 he was permitted to 
resign his Stamp Distributorship in favor of his 
second son, William, and two months afterwards 
Sir Robert Peel conferred upon him one of the few 
pensions conceded to the claims of literature. 
The next year the same minister (who always 
when he visited London showed him the kindest 
attention in Whitehall Gardens) informed him 
that he had been selected for the Laureateship, 
vacated by the death of Southey, ‘*as a tribute 
due to the first of living poets.’’ On coming to 
town upon this occasion he had the honor to be 
received in a very distinguished manner by her 
majesty. Being invited to a court ball, the per- 
fect, manly tranquillity of his demeanor in the to 
him novel equipments of sword, bag-wig, &c., was 
observed with surprise by many who had been 
accustomed to smile over the old jocularities about 
philosophical peddlers and penitential smugglers. 

While everything prospered without, evening 
was casting some of its long shadows over his 
happy home. His admirable sister became in 
1832 a confirmed invalid, and he could never men- 
tion her afterwards without a change in his voice, 
which assumed a gentle and solemn tone. Her 
loving-kindness in health had known no bounds, 
and the sympathy she had ever felt for the sorrows 
of others was now rivalled by the patience with 
which she bore her own, The poet’s only sur- 
viving daughter, Dora, was married in 1841 to an 
amiable and accomplished gentleman, Mr. Edward 
Quillinan ; and her account of a little tour in 
Portugal with him showed the public that she 
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had inherited no trivial measure of her aunt's 
tastes and talents. But here too the knell was 
not deep in the distance. She died in 1847, and 
her father wrote that the loss was inestimable, 
and the sorrow for life.* 

That honorable life was not itself to be much 
longer protracted. On the 7th of April, 1850, Words- 
worth attained his ecightieth year. le had been 
attacked a few days before with inflammation of 
the chest. The acute symptoms gave way to 
medical treatment, but, unable to rally from the 
shock, he was now quietly sinking from the after 
weakness. On the 20th he was asked by his 
eldest son (the Reverend John Wordsworth) if he 
would receive the sacrament, and he replied ‘That 
is just what I want.’’ Two days later his notice 
was attracted by the noise of his niece drawing 
aside his curtain, and he inquired “Is that 
Dora?”’? lis memory was receding into its an- 
cient strongholds, and it was amid the visionary 
reproduction of his happiest hours that he was 
about to pass into a world where his dream would 
be more than realized. He expired almost im- 
perceptibly at 12 o’clock on the 23d of April, and 
on the 27th he was buried by the side of his 
children in Grasmere churchyard. From his ear- 
liest youth he had never written one solitary line 
which could jar upon the mind if remembered at 
his grave. 

Wordsworth was about five feet ten inches in 
height. His figure was not imposing, but his 
countenance had a strikingly intellectual expres- 
sion. It did not, as frequently happens, derive 
this character from the eyes, for they were want- 
ing in lustre—in fact, through life more or less 
diseased. His cheeks, moreover, hung loose, his 
chin was both small and retreating, and his mouth 
was neither handsome, nor, strange to say, in any 
degree suggestive of the refined qualities that be- 
longed oo ee. But all was redeemed by the 
noble expanse of forehead, and a nose worthy of a 
Trajan or an Antonine. In Chantrey’s bust the 
lower part of the face is embellished with a deli- 
cacy of skill which no other modern sculptor could 
have approached. Perhaps the best pictorial like- 
ness of his prime is that introduced into Haydon’s 
early but masterly piece, the Saviour’s Entry into 
Jerusalem—and undoubtedly a head of him, taken 
long afterwards by the same artist, is the most 
satisfactory representation of his venerable age. 
Hiis manners were those of a plain, unaffected 
English gentleman—easy, but always with a 
background of dignity. His animal spirits through- 
out his vigorous years were unusually high, and 
communicated to his movements and conversation 
a vivacity which would not be suspected from the 
tone of his poetry. Even when his jovial time 
was gone by, a cordial laugh, a ** genuine grunt- 
ing laugh,”’ as one friend is not afraid to call it— 
evinced his appreciation of fun. Ie has protested 
in some well-known sonnets that he preferred 
silence to personalities, and tulked of Una and 
Desdemona—not of his neighbors. He might 
write thus in a moralizing mood, but in practice 
the social influence prevailed, and he took his 
share in the ordinary gossip about persons as well 
as things. His works of themselves would indi- 
cate the fact. Such an immense collection of 
versified traits and incidents, mostly drawn, by 


* Mr. Quillinan also is now dead. He was the author 
of some very elegant verses, and probably the first Portu- 
guese scholar in this country. 
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his own confession, from the surrounding inhab- 
itants, could only have been collected by a mind 
on the alert to hear all that went on. But he had 
another vein. He liked to unfold his thoughts in 
solemn dissertations, which were not unfrequently 
monotonous and heavy. The homage of admiring 
disciples invites and almost compels the habit, 
which naturally grows to. be carried on out of 
school. Jeffrey, after meeting him at dinner in 
1831, reports that he seemed the very reverse of 
Lakish or poctical—a hard, sensible, worldly kind 
of man. ‘This is to be received merely for a testi- 
mony of Wordsworth’s tact. He would have con- 
sidered sentiment thrown away upon the author 
of the crushing article, and he would be gratified 
to show that the recluse poet could meet the 
shrewd and adroit critic and jurist on his own 
ground. He often, indeed, revealed, during his 
little holidays of London life, a command of con- 
versational dexterity for which there was not 
much opening at the Lakes. He would now and 
then return wit for wit with the greatest masters 
in the art; and if his lot had been cast in the 
focus of society, and he had cultivated the talent, 
he might have joined, perhaps, to his better fame 
the traditionary reputation of a sayer of good 
things. To add that he was conspicuous among 
the doers of good deeds, that he was in every rela- 
tion of life one of the most kind and generous as 
well as one of the most upright and prudent of 
men, is only to repeat what is known as widely as 
his name. 

Wordsworth’s poetry has passed through two 
phases of criticism—in the first of which his defects 
were chiefly noted, and in the second his merits, 
Already we have arrived at the third era, when the 
majority of readers are just to both. It will not 
be questioned that he was a great and original 
writer ; and perhaps there will not be many to 
dispute that no poet who soared so high ever sank 
80 ion, or interposed so large a proportion of the 
commonplace among his worthier verse. Of the 
double end at which he aimed, he sometimes 
thought he had succeeded best in one, and some- 
times in the other. He told Mr. Justice Coleridge, 
in 1836, that if he was to have any name here- 
after, he founded the hope = his truthful rep- 
resentation of the workings of the heart among the 
lower orders ; and in 1849 he wrote to Professor 
Reed that what he chiefly valued was the spirit- 
uality with which he had attempted to invest the 
material universe, and the moral relations under 
which he had exhibited its ordinary appearances. 

He narrates, as we have seen, in The Prelude 
how he came to select his heroes from humble 
life. In the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads he as- 
signed for his reason that the essential passions 
nowhere exist with such strength and purity as 
among peasants, and that in their case the emotion 
has the additional recommendation of being incor- 
porated with the beautiful forms of Nature. The 
entire position is open to contradiction; and, ad- 
mitting it to be true, the inference that the passions 
of the poor must therefore be more interesting than 
those of their superiors would be refuted by the 
recollection that Hamlet, Lear, and Macbeth are 
kings. But there was no harm in his limiting his 
range, if he had not imagined that everythin 
within the select domain which had once enlis 
his own feelings must have a perpetual value for 
the public at large. Alice Fell, weeping bitterly 
because she had made a few more rents in her 
cloak, would have excited the compassion of any 
kindly person who had witnessed the scene ; but 





it was not worth while to put into a bottle the 
tears which were shed for sorrows so slight and 
transitory. His doctrine that the business of a 
poet is to educe an interest where none is apparent, 
engaged him in efforts to squeeze moisture out of 
dust. We are entirely persuaded, indeed, that if 
he had allowed his mind to work more freely, and 
had not been forever forcing it out of its bent in 
obedience to rules, he would have found in his per- 
sonal emotions a surer Index of what would in- 
terest the world. The main trivialities are at- 
tended almost invariably by paltry accessories 
which, far from being necessary to the develup- 
ment of his design, are in every way a clog upon 
it. A strong instance, and yet very little stronger 
than a hundred besides, occurs in all the early 
versions of The Thorn :— 

And to the left, three yards beyond, 

You see a little muddy pond 

Of water never dry : 

I’ve measured it from side to side, 

°T is three feet long, and tw feet wide. 
In the sequel no use whatever is made of these 
accurate measurements ; they are introduced for 
their own intrinsic interest, and answer no other 
purpose. 

It might be supposed that, descending to the 
humblest details of the lowest personages, his por- 
traits would be transcripts of nature. ‘This, how- 
ever, is seldum the case. He describes feelings 
with accuracy and minuteness, but they are not 
the feelings of the poor. As he made his Wan- 
derer the sentimental sort of peddler he fancied he 
should have been himself, so on all other occasions 
he attended less to what was likely to be thought 
by his character than to what fe should have 
thought in the same circumstances. His very 
principles of composition were opposed to dra- 
matic truth. His aim being to exalt and color 
everything from his own imagination, the individ- 
uality of traits and incidents is apt to be lost in 
the reconstruction. Hence, too, another of his 
peculiarities—that he is seldom or never carried 
away by his sympathies. Instead of identifying 
himself with the sorrows of his agents, and re- 
ceiving their hearts into his own, he appears to 
stand apart, and to consider then as subjects for 
puetic and philosophic display. It is a blot even 
upon the masterly history of Margaret, in The 
Excursion, that her woes are set forth with a 
stoical calmness. In general, the want of fervor 
in our poet — lukewarmness in his reader ; 
but he has told his tale in this instance with such pa- 
thetic power, that his contemplative composure has 
a painful effect, from the mind missing the assuag- 
ing influence of genial pity. Must of his happiest 
poetry upon character is contained in The Excur- 
sion. In the Ballads the human traits are usually 
insignificant, and the poetry is in the sweet retlee- 
tions they elicit. 

But we agree with Wordsworth in his latest 
opinion, and think that the portions in which he 
treats of man are inferior to those in which he 
deals with nature. The latter have a twofold 
claim to preéminence, as being best in themselves 
and by far the most original. Other poets have 
excelled him in the vividness of their descriptions 
and in the power of conveying the emotions which 
the actual scene creates in the beholder, but the 
glory of Wordsworth is to have brought the mind 
into a deeper, livelier, and more intelligent sympa- 
thy with the inanimate world. 


To every natural form, rock, fruit, or flower, 
Even the loose stones that cover the highway, 
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I gave a moral life ; I saw them feel, 
Or linked them to some feeling. 


Every lover of his works can learn from them to 
do the sanfe, and the conferring an additional 
sense could hardly open a wider avenue for the 

urest pleasure. A vast amount of poetry, which 
is finer, as verse, than many of the effusions of 
Wordsworth, is on this account far beneath them 
in the permanent effects on the heart and under- 
standing. There are myriads in the condition of 
Peter Bell :— 


A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more— 


and the strains which succeed in making it some- 
thing more—which teach the power of nature, and 
develop all its resources—have a merit and a use 
superior to the excellence of mere literary execution. 
It was with some such meaning that Sir James 
Mackintosh said to Madame de Stael, ‘* Words- 
worth is not a great poet, but he is the greatest 
man among poets.”” In turning negligently over 
the leaves of his volumes, the eye is most impressed 
by his numerous abortive attempts; but no one 
ever fairly drank in the spirit of his musings upon 
nature without acknowledging that he had infused 
a soul into the body of the universe. 

The Sonnets are a distinct department of his 
works. Wordsworth, who borrowed little, takes 
more from Milton than from any one else. He 
has frequently imitated the turn of sentences, 
and adopted many phrases; but the best use he 
made of him was to frame his sonnets upon 
Milton’s model. He has never attained to the 
austere grandeur of the sublime imprecation upon 
the persecuting Piedmontese. The instrument in 
his hands partakes more of the character of the 
lute than the trumpet, and in his most successful 
specimens he is not much behind his master in 
sweetness and simplicity. But as simplicity 
easily degenerates into poverty, Wordsworth has 
not avoided his besetting failing in his sonnets. 
No idea was too insignificant for the honor, and, 
notwithstanding the consummate beauty of many 
of these pieces, a large number of them are insipid 
to the last degree. It is not an unusual defect in 
the best for the end to be inferior to the beginning 
and middle. Thethought was exhausted before 
the space was filled. 

The Sonnets are among the smoothest of Words- 
worth’s compositions. In Guilt and Sorrow, and 
a few of his minor productions, his rhymed verse 
is melodious ; but his ear was not exacting, and his 
— on the whole are deficient in harmony. 

ike Coleridge, from whom he had probably ac- 
quiree. the habit, he recited verse in a chanting 
fashion, which would have given tune to prose. 
Coleridge, with his perfect ear and his love of 
luxury of sound, employed it to render music more 
musical ; but, by smoothing over asperities, and 
imparting increased volume to a slender strain, it 
led Wordsworth to rest satisfied with faulty 
metre. Worse than the want of sweetness was 
his fondness for the jingle of double rhymes. 
There are more of them, we believe, in his works 
than are to be found in all the poetry of his prede- 
cessors put together, and they disturb some of his 
most graceful conceptions by a painful similitude 
to the cadence of singsong ditties. 

There is nothing for which Wordsworth has 
been more frequently censured than his want of 
finish of style—and there was no charge that he 
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was more eager to repel. He said he yielded to 
none in love for his art—that he worked at it with 
reverence, affection, and industry—and that he 
never left off laboring a line till he had brought it 
up to his notions of excellence. The great pains 
he took does not admit of a doubt; the sole 
question is, to what extent his efforts were suc- 
cessful. He has some of the most magicul lines 
and stanzas which are to be met with in the whole 
body of literature ; and ideas which seemed almost 
to defy expression are not unfrequently conveyed 
in the simplest. clearest, and harpiest phrases. 
But these beauties only enhance regret for his in- 
ordinate quantity of feeble verse. ‘The principal 
reason of the defect was his insufficient command 
of language. He confesses, as we have mentioned 
hefore, that he found it difficult to express himself 
in prose ; and his letters are a conclusive proof 
how rarely nervous, idiomatic English dropped 
naturally from his pen. He has shown in entire 
poems, as well as in particular passages, that he 
could force chaste and polished diction into his 
service—but it did not come readily ; and either 
his skill was often baffled or even his patience 
failed. His limited resources are especially con- 
spicuous in his continual introduction of mean 
expletives for the sake of eking out the metre or 
providing a rhyme. 

On a fair prospect some have looked, 

And felt, as I have heard them say, 

As if the moving time had been 

A thing as steadfast as the scene 

On which they gazed themselves away ! 


The “I have heard them say,’’ which enfeeb‘es 
this charming stanza, is the more displeasing that 
the poet is — in his own person, and ob- 
viously from his own experience. The examples 
are set so thick that it would be as easy to adduce 
five hundred as one, and, indeed, the very form of 
speech we have quoted, varied to ‘* They will say,” 
and ‘* You ’d have said,” occurs again and again. 
The habit of reiterating the same phrase in two or 
three successive lines, which amounts in him to an 
offensive mannerism, was another resource to 
supply the compurative scantiness of his vocab- 
ulary. A solitary specimen will illustrate the 
usage, but it is its constant recurrence which 
renders it repulsive. 


For joy he cannot hold the bridle, 
For joy his head and heels are idle, 
He’s idle all for very joy. 


Some of the minor pieces, as The Thorn, are half 
made up of the changes rung upon a surplusage 
of colloquial common-places. Though he termed 
the frequent inversions in the works of brother poets 
a want of respect for the reader, his own are in- 
cessant, and of a most barbarous kind. It seems as 
if their wanting the sanction of custom had led him 
to fancy that they were not inversionsat all. That 
none of these blemishes proceeded from haste is 
the strongest evidence of his imperfect mastery 
over diction, and that they were not faults of im- 
petuosity is also the cause that they are seldom 
a by the vigor and animation which 
atone for so many slips of fiery composers. 
Wordsworth professed that his chief ambition had 
been to write in pure, intelligible English. His 
sonnets seldom depart from this standard, and, 
though the language of the ballads is often far 
enough from classic, it is abundantly clear. In 
his oF ent however, he often indie in the 
oppressive magniloquence of his worse prose, and 
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he is then among the least perspicuous of poets. 
His obscurity arises in part from the vagueness 
of his doctrines, but more from the darkness of the 
lantern in which he buries his light. 

It is constantly asserted that he effected a reform 
in the language of poetry, that he found the public 
bigoted to a vicious and flowery diction which 
seemed to mean a great deal and really meant 
nothing, and that he led them back to sense and 
simplicity. The claim appears to us to be a 
fanciful assumption, refuted by the facts of literary 
history. Feebler poetasters were no doubt read 
when Wordsworth began to write than would now 
command an audience, however small, but they 
had no real hold upon the public, and Cowper was 
the only popular bard of the day. His masculine 
and unadorned English was relished in every culti- 
vated circle in the land, and Wordsworth was the 
child, and not the father, of a reaction, which, 
after all, has been greatly exaggerated. Gold- 
smith was the most celebrated of Cowper's imme- 
diate predecessors, and it will not be pretended 
that The Deserted Village and The Traveller are 
among the specimens of inane phraseology. Burns 
had died before Wordsworth attracted notice ; 
the wonderful peasant’s performances were ad- 
mired by none more than by Wordsworth himself. 
Were they not already far more popular than the 
Lake-poet’s have ever been—or will ever be !—and 
were they, in any respect or degree, tinged with 
the absurdities of the layley school? When we 
come forward we find that the men of the genera- 
tion were Scott, Byron, Moore, Campbell, Crabbe, 
and one or two others. Wordsworth himself was 
little read in comparison, and, if he had anything 
to do with weaning the public from their vitiated 
predilections, it must have been through his influ- 
ence on these more popular poets, whose works 
represented the reigning taste of the time. But 
nothing is more certain than that not a single one 
of them had formed his style upon that of the 
Lyrical Ballads or The Excursion. Lord Byron, 
during his residence in Switzerland, was imbued 
through Shelley with some of Wordsworth’s char- 
acteristic feeling for Nature, which may be palpably 
traced in the third canto of Childe farcld, com- 

datthe period. The style of the noble poet, 
1owever, had been fixed long before, and displayed 
in more than one immortal production. Words- 
worth, in fact, always spoke of Byron’s language 
with unmeasured reprehension, and said that a 
critical review of it ought to be written to guard 
others from imitating it. He was equally em- 
phatie in his censure of Scott—and between the 
diction of Moore and that of the Lake bard, there 
was no more resemblance than between water and 
perfume. Campbell, far from condescending to 
glean from the effusions of Grasmere and Rydal, 
was among their uncompromising opponents. 

Whatever influence Wordsworth may have exer- 
cised on poetic style, be it great or small, was by 
deviating in practice from the principles of com- 
position for which he contended. Both his theory, 
and the poems which illustrate it, continue to this 
hour to be all but universally condemned. He re- 
solved to write as the lower orders talked; and 
though where the poor are the speakers it would be 
in accordance with strict dramatic propriety, the 
system would not be tolerated in serious poetry. The 
example of Shakspeare dispenses with argument. 
His characters are acknowledged to be nature itself, 
but their language in his Tragedies is not that 
which is spoken by ordinary men. It is the richly 


metaphorical style of Shakspeare himself, which 
could never have been general unless in a world of 
transcendent poets. Yet the discrepancy pleases 
instead of offending, because all the characters dis- 
play the passions which are proper to their situa- 
tion, and with just so much greater power and ef- 
fect as Shakspeare’s poetry was Zs common 
prose. Wordsworth’s rule, however, did not stop 
at the wording of dialogues. He maintained that 
the colloquial language of rustics was the most 
philosophical and enduring which the Dictionary 
affords, and the fittest for verse of every description. 
Any one who mixes with the common people can 
decide for himself whether their conversation is 
wont to exhibit more propriety of language than 
the sayings of a Johnson or the speeches of a Burke. 
If it were really the case, it would follow that lit- 
erary cultivation is an evil, and that we ought to 
learn English of our ploughboys, and not of our 
Shakspeares and Miltons. But there can be no 
risk in asserting that the vocabulary of rustics is 
rude and meagre, and their discourse negligent, 
diffuse, and weak. The vulgarisms, which are the 
most racy, vigorous, and characteristic part of their 
specch, Wordsworth admitted must be dropped, and 
either he must have substituted equivalent expres- 
sions, when the language ceases to be that of the 
poor, or he must have put up with a stock of words 
which, after all these deductions, would have been 
scarcely more copious than that of a South Sea say- 
age. When his finest verse is brought to the test 
of his principle, they agree no better than light 
and darkness. Here is his way of describing the 
effects of the pealing organ in King’s College 
Chapel, with its ‘‘ selfpoised roof, scooped into 
ten thousand cells :”’— 


But from the arms of silence—list ! O list ! 
The music bursteth into second life ; 

The notes luxuriate, every stone is kissed 
With sound, or ghost of sound, in mazy strife. 


This is to write like a splendid poet, but it is not 
to write as rustics talk. 

A second canon laid down by Wordsworth was, 
that poetic diction is, or ought to be, in all re- 
spects the same with the language of prose; and 
as prose has a wide range, and numbers among its 
triumphs such luxuriant eloquence as that of 
Jeremy Taylor, the ?— if just, would be no 
legs available fur the advocates of ornamented 
verse than for the defence of the homely style of the 
Lyrical Ballads. But the proposition is certainly 
too broadly stated, and, though the argument 
holds good for the adversary, because the phrase- 
ology which is not too rich for prose can never be 
considered too tawdry for poetry, yet it will not 
warrant the conclusions of Wordsworth, that poe- 
try should never rise above prose, or disdain to 
descend to its lowest level. ‘The great mass of the 
English tongue is common ground, but there are 
images which would sound affected out of poetry, 
and, still more frequently, there are combinations 
of words which would appear mean in verse. 
Wordsworth’s works, notwithstanding his horror 
of poetic phraseology, present examples in the 
first kind as well as the second. 


Evening now unbinds the fetters 

Fashioned by the glowing light, 
would be a fantastic mode of saying, in any de- 
scription of prose, that the coolness of evening 
restored the activity suspended by the sultriness 





of the day—and we ae whether the person 
exists who honestly be 


ieves that the stanza which 
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follows is sufficiently dignified for what is, in de- 
sign at least, a sentimental poem :— 


And Susan ’s growing worse and worse, 
And Betty ’s in a sad quandary; 

And then there ’s nobody to say 

If she must go, or she must stay ! 
—She ’s in a sad quandary. 


Such was the nature of the innovation for which 
Wordsworth struggled. In the species of diction 
where he had no precursor he is never likely to 
have any successor, and the compositions of his 
that promise to live exhibit a style of which 
the antiquity is the best security that it will never 
ow obsolete. No generation has been so prolific 
in distinguished poets as his own, and, dissenting 
from the prediction that posterity will allot him 
the highest place in the brotherhood, we yet can- 
not question that he will keep the sufficiently 
eminent station which the world has long since 
assigned him amidst that illustrious group. 





From the Economist. 
PRUSSIA. 


Respectine the change in the English admin- 
istration, the Berlin correspondent of the Daily 
News says : —‘* Lord Aberdeen is, of course, of all 
British statesmen, the most acceptable to the Ger- 
man powers. And, if credit is to be given to the 
reports circulating in well-informed quarters, it is 
high time that the direction of British policy be 
confided to an experienced diplomatist of equal 
vigor and discretion, and enjoying general confi- 
dence both at home and abroad. The late cabi- 
net’s over-hasty recognition of Napoleon III. looked 
like a repudiation of all regard for conformity with 
the policy of its continental allies, at a moment 
when the peace of all Europe may depend on firm 
codperation. This certainly hastened the Empe- 
ror of Austria’s visit to Berlin, in order to cement 
the entente cordiale as a necessary counter-demon- 
stration. But it seems there were even more 
cogent reasons for seeking a firm Prussian alliance 
than even the necessity of counterpoising Lord 
Derby’s ill-timed defection. The Italian posses- 
sions of Austria, and, indeed, the mass of the 
Italian population, are said to be in a state of high 
ferment, and full of hope that the restoration of the 
French empire must lead to a restoration of a 
united kingdom of Italy under French protection 
—an event which, even though it should not in- 
crease the independence of the Italians, would at 
least satisfy their hatred of Austria. And this 
event they may naturally hope to precipitate by 
a fresh revolt, in which the interference of France 
would be almost unavoidable. Count Radetski, it 
is reported, has requested to be reinforced by all 
the troops which the Emperor of Austria can pos- 
sibly spare ; at the same time recommending the 
visit to Berlin, and the concerting of arrange- 
ments, that, in case of need, Prussian troops shall 
garrison Bohemia, in order that the present Aus- 
trian army there may become disposable for the 
defence of Lombardy, while Russia should concen- 
trate a force to keep Galicia and Hun in awe, 
if part of the Austrian troops in those dependen- 
cies were withdrawn. 

“This position of affairs sufficiently explains the 
sudden change of Austrian policy in the Zollve- 
rein matter. i. Von Bruck will be glad enough to 
accede to the renewal of the Zollverein, with its 
protective tariff, and not press too hard the 
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conditions for the commercial treaty with Austria. 
But, if Prussia were wise, it would insist on re- 
forming the tariff before it renewed the Zollverein, 
because afterwards its demands may be frustrated 
by the acts of even the pettiest of its Zollverein 
allies. Of this, however, there is but little chance. 
After the emperor's flattering personal advances, 
the king will waive every consideration, in order 
to outdo his imperial nephew in courtesy, even 
were the necessity of a cordial understanding less 
urgent thanI hayeabove described it. So great isthe 
desire to accommodate the Zollverein question with 
Austria, that a semi-official correspondence de- 
clared all obstacles to the negotiation of a com- 
mercial treaty with Austria to have disappeared, 
because Prussia’s demand that the Zollverein be 
previously renewed has been fulfilled by the con- 
clusion of the renewed treaties of customs-union 
between Prussia and the Thuringian duchies. 
When a party resorts to quibbling of this sort, it 
is evident that its next proceedings will not be 
governed by its past professions. The course 
about to be taken by Prussia in this mighty mat- 
ter, involving its whole future politico-economical 
development, and even its political position for all 
timre to come, may be but too much influenced by 
the casual temper and the transient exigencies of 
the moment.” 





From the Economist. 


NEW POSITION OF AUSTRALIA. 


Tue late arrivals from Australia have brought 
important intelligence. We think less of the 
continued discoveries of more gold—and the con- 
tinual despatch of more and more to England, so 
that the sum likely to be exported before the year 
closes, stated at 20,000,000/., seems almost fab- 
ulous—than of some moral and political conse- 
quences likely very speedily to ensue. The rapid 
progress, for example, which the Australian colo- 
nies are making in population and wealth, is 
as rapidly altering their relations with the mother 
country. Population is pouring in from all 
quarters. That thousands are going from Eng- 
land month after month—several ships havin 
lately gone with from seven to eight hentall 
passengers—is known to us all. In like manner 
a stream is going in from America, both from the 
= of the Pacific and from the ports of the At- 
antic. Several large importations of Chinese for 
shepherds and general servants have taken place ; 
and from most of the neighboring islands and 
countries individuals will now find their way to 
the gold regions. Seamen have left their ships 
in large numbers, and from all parts of Europe, 
as well as England, strangers have flocked into 
the colonies. The population is not only in- 
creasing very fast, but that population is of a 
very mixed character, not very amenable nor 
much attached to any particular kind of law, and 
very much given to follow their own inclinations, 
and to regard their own will as their only law. 
The commercial relations between the two coun- 
tries can only be extended, and will be as fast as 
the — increases ; but their political rela- 
tions, by the rapid increase of population from 
all quarters, will be exposed to a great strain ; 
and they just now force themselves on our con- 
sideration. 

The people, we are told, begin to feel their 
strength, and for some time the legislative body 
in New South Wales has exhibited a formidable 
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—— to the government. Though Dr. Lang, 
the most popular representative of Sydney, has 
come back to England, he hus left in Mr. Went- 
worth a rival and an opponent who seems equally 
or more successful than the doctor in getting u 

a general agitation and promoting the claims of 
the people. If Mr. Wentworth fell a little into 
disfuvor by supporting the convict system, and a 
measure for reducing the franchise, so as to be 
below Dr. Lang on the poll, he still represents 
Sydney, and hus great influence from his wealth, 
Lis activity, and his talents. It is plain enough 


opposition in the Legislature, and a rapidly in- 
creasing population (many of whom are not 
familiarized with our laws, and most of whom 
are daring men without many domestic ties), the 
government, it may be apprehended, cannot be 
very strong nor very safe; we do not mean for 
the repression of offences against property and 
life ; almost every man has an interest in re- 
pressing crime, and the efforts of government 
to preserve property and life will be supported 
by all. We are not so sure, however, that in 
other branches of the administration it will meet 
with equal support, and from the incoming 
strangers it can scarcely hope for any. 

We may expect, indeed, that the influx of such 
a motley population would be to influence the 
old inhabitants and the colonists from England to 
rally round the government, and strengthen it all 
in their power. In the end that, probably, will 
be the consequence ; in the mean time, however, 
old dissensions and old causes of complaint are 
not forgutten. There is a standing Tapate in 
New South Wales between the popular repre- 
sentatives and the government, as to the appro- 
priation of the public funds, and it is not likel 
to be diminished by the increased sums whic 
now come into the hands of the government from 
the land sales and gold licenses, over which the 
populur body has no control, unless they were 
applied to the reduction of other taxation. Carry- 
ing on this dispute, Mr. Wentworth proposed, in 
the middle of July, to pass the Customs Act only 
for two years, on purpose to keep a control over 
the Executive. Subsequently, on August 18th, 
the same gentleman proposed to postpone the 
estimates for 1852 till December, in order to see 
what answer the ministry returned to certain re- 
monstrances made by the colonists. On both 
these motions he was defeated ; but, on August 
2ist, he carried a motion not to vote any further 
supplies after 1853, ‘ unless a favorable answer 
be given by ministers to the grievance, remon- 
strance, and petition,’’ of the colony. So far, 
therefore, the old colonists have not thought of 
making common cause with the government ; 
and their proceedings, so far, tend to alter and 
disturb the political relations between the colony 
and the mother country. 

Circumstances, therefore, are bringing on a 
crisis in the political relations of New South 
Wales, which will require great discretion and 
firmness in the governor of the colony and in the 
leading men to bring it to a healthy termination. 
Some similar circumstances prevail in the other 
Australian colonies. In all, the relations between 
classes and individuals have been altered and 
disturbed by the gold discoveries and the influx 
of a promiscuous population. To conduct these 
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communities safely through these new circum- 
stances will be an arduous task, which must 
mainly be performed on the spot. The changes 
there, from the very large influx of people, will 
be very rapid ; and they can scarcely be provided 
for unless the governing bodies and the leading 
men of the colonies are united, and have the 
power to act pretty much according to what the 
discretion of the moment may dictate. ‘The prog- 


jress of events there is much more rapid than 


even the improvement of communication, which 


’ ; j has now shortened the time required ten years 
that other influential men in the colony are op-| 


posed to Mr. Wentworth ; still, with a powerful | 


ago to communicate with them by more than one 
half; and the changes in the colonies cannot be 


| successfully dealt with except hy those who are 
, able to deal with them at the very moment they 


occur, 





Prospective CuronoLocy.— From our own Clair- 
voyant. 

1855. City Improvement Act passed. 

1857. Temple Bar pulled down and Lord Mayor’s 
Show abolished. 

1880, Peace established with the Caffres—for a 
month or two. 

1890. Library Catalogue of the British Museum 
completed—to the letter D. 

1899. Sale of Uncle Tom’s Cabin ceases. 

1900. Colonel Sibthorp becomes premier, by virtue 
of his seniority. 

1901. Attempted revival of Protection fails. 

1958. New National Gallery opened. 

1960. Beer Monopoly ends. 

1975. Westminster Bridge rebuilt, and the New 
Houses of Parliament finished. 

1999. Railway accidents cease. 

2000. Income-Tax removed. 

Date not Fixed. Prosperity of Ireland begins. 

Date too remote to be calculated. Publication of 
Punch ceases.— Punch. 





Tow THE CoNnTINENTALS STOOD IN ARMS.—To & man 
they wore small clothes, coming down and fastening 
just below the knee, and long stockings, with cowhide 
shoes ornamented with large buckles ; while not a 
pair of boots graced the company. The coats and 
waistcoats were loose and of huge dimensions, with 
colors as various as the barks of oak, sumach, and 
other trees of our hills and swamps could make them ; 
and their shirts were all made of flax, and, like every 
other part of the dress, were homespun. On their 
heads was worn a large round-top and broad-brimmed 
hat. Their arms were as various as their costume. 
Here an old soldier carried a Queen-Anne, which had 
done service at the conquest of Canada twenty years 
previous, while by his side walked a stripling boy 
with a Spanish fuzee not half its weight or calibre, 
which his grandfather may have taken at the Havana, 
while not a few had old French pieces that dated back 
to the reduction of Louisburg. Instead of the car- 
tridge-box, a large powder-horn was slung under the 
arm, and occasionally a bayonet might be seen bris- 
tling in the ranks. Some of the swords of the officers 
had been made by our province blacksmiths, perhaps 
of some farming utensils ; they looked serviccable, 
but heavy and uncouth. Such was the appearance 
of the Continentals, to whom a well-appointed army 
was soon to lay down their arms. After a little ex- 
ercising on the old Common, and performing the then 
popular exploit of ‘‘ whipping the snake,”’ they briskly 
filed up the road by the foot of the Kidder Mountain, 
and through the Spafford Gap, towards Peterboro’, 
to the tune of ‘* Over the hills and far away.’’—His- 
tory of New Ipswich. 




















THE ROOSTER- 


[Tak following article from the National Era contains 
(as we humbly think) some errors in Natural History- 
Who ever saw a hen scratching up worms for a cock ? 
But we strongly suspect that there is concealed under 
the rural picture an attack upon some of the oldest in- 
stitutions of society. Still it is thought to be a suitable 
article to come after the Woman’s Rights Convention 
article in No. 456. 

Do you ask, 0 conceited critic ! what this seeming con- 
tradiction means, and why we should print what we so 
much suspect and disapprove ? We answer in the words 
of Shakspeare—modernized— 


There are more things, in heaven and earth, Old Bachelor, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy !] 


THE ROOSTER-PECKED WIFE. 


BY ELIZA L. SPROAT. 
SCENE FIRST. 


Mrs. Biddy Chanticleer, scratches for her 
breakfast. 0. Chanticleer, Esq., from the top 
rail of the barn fence, becomes cognizant of the 
fact, and struts with dignity towards his little 
spouse. 

Biddy. ‘‘ Good morning, my dear.” 

O. C., Esq. ‘* Morning, madam ; quite enjoy- 
ing yourself, madam; of course, you are not 
aware of the fuct that J have been up for more 
than an hour, and have not yet eaten a mouthful ! 
Is this what I married you for, madam? [Gives 
her a pointed salute on the ankle.] Where are 
your domestic quilities, madam? [Imprints a 
mark of affection on the top of her head.] Where 
was your smile of welcome when you saw me 
getting off the fence? J watched you, madam! 
Where was your tender female svlicitude when 
you beheld me looking weakly for want of a little 
nourishment? Where, I repeat, is my breakfast ? 
Cock-a-doodle-do !”” 

Biddy (meekly). ‘ Have a worm, dear?”’ 

O. C., Esq. (solemnly). ‘*I will.” 


SCENE SECOND. 


Mrs. Biddy Chanticleer lays her first egg, and 
has invited two or three female friends to help 
cackle [O. C., Esq., being absent]. 

Mrs. Biddy. ‘Cut, cut, cut, cut, cut-a-a-a! 
cut, cut, cut-a-a-a-a-a-cut!"’ 

Mrs. Partlett. ** Qua, qua, qua, cut-a-a-cut !”’ 

Mrs. Penfcather. ‘* Cluck, cluck, qua, qua, 
qua, cut, cut, cut-a-a-a-a-a-cut !’’ [Is interrupted 
by the sudden appearance of O. C., Esq., who has 
just returned from a stag party.] 

O. C. * Cock-a-doodle-do! Now, may patience 
be vouchsafed me to ask of you, madam, what 
does all this meant Here am I returning, care- 
worn and exhausted, from the excitements and 
temptations of a delusive world, expecting to find 
repose and peace in the quiet of the domestic 
nest, instead of which, I discover you in the 
midst of riot and dissipation. Madam, insult not 
my “ner span by denying it—I affirm that you 
are having a party !’" 

Mrs. Biddy (upprehensively). ‘‘ Not at all, 
my dear; at least, that is, my friends were just 
going by, and stopped in quite accidentally, and 
sv—for you see, my dear, I’ve laid an egg! cut, 
cut, cut, cut, cut-a-a-n-a-c—that is, at least—yes, 
sir, we ’ve laid an egg !”” 

Three female neighbors simultaneously. ‘ Cut, 
cut, cut, cut, cut-a-a-a-a-a-cut !”’ 


PECKED WIFE. 


O. C., Esq. (majestically). ‘ Peace, hens. 
Madam, what does all this cackling folly mean ?”” 

[Exeunt hens, in indignation.] 

‘Mrs. B. C., it has become necessary, at this 
stage of our matrimonial career, that I should 
state, in mild but unmistakable terms, my opin- 
ions regarding the appropriate sphere and duties 
of iealesd. 

‘¢ First, self-devotion: It has been the decision 
of all rooster-kind, for ages, and therefore can- 
not be denied, that the crowning virtue of the 
hen character is disinterestedness, A true hen 
should be patient, self-forgetful, obedient, tenderly 
solicitous for her husband’s little wants, delighting 
wholly and solely in the graceful and pleasant 
duties that cluster round the domestic nest. On 
the contrary, [ find you thinking only how to 
gratify your own selfish tastes and desires, instead 
of displaying (as might naturally be expected) 
some little sense of loneliness and melancholy at 
your husband's absence; I return from a visit 
of nearly twelve hours, and find you literally 
rejoicing! Madam, I ask of you, is this true hen- 
hood ? 

‘“‘Second: A retiring position, a delicate 
shrinking from contact with the coarse and unsym- 
pathizing world, an exclusive indifference to all 
without the sacred circle of the domestic nest. 
On the contrary, I find you gadding among the 
other hens of the yard, making appointments, 
sending invitations. Again I ask of you, madam, 
is this true henhood ? 

‘“‘Third: Freedom from curiosity ; a true hen 
never evinces the slightest interest in the affairs 
of her neighbors, scarcely in her own; she never 
inquires concerning the whereabouts or actions of 
her husband, being perfectly assured that, wherever 
he be, and however appearances at the time may 
seem to tell against him, he is ever acting with a 
view to the welfare of the domestic nest. 

‘On the contrary, what do I find to be the 
truth, in regard to yourself? Not a rooster raises 
his voice within half a mile of the yard, but you 
are able to name him; not a hen lays an egg, 
but you begin to cackle.”’ 

rs. Biddy (meekly), ‘* I‘ve laid an egg! 
cut, cut, cut, cut, cut-a-a-a-a. No, [ mean—yes, 
sir, we ‘ve laid an egg.”’ 

O.C., Esq. (with solemn animation). ‘* You ’ve 
laid an egg! And pray, where is the thing?” 
[Walks briskly to the nest, and takes a micro- 
scopic view of the object. ] 

iddy, ‘*Cut, cut—I mean will it do sir?” 

O. C., Esq. ‘* Uamph—well, yes; very fair, 
considering ; though, now I look more clusely, I 
perceive that it is not precisely shaped ; too short, 
madam, quite too short ; not well finished off, by 
any means. And what do you mean, madam, by 
having the thing so much larger at one end than 
the other? Where, I ask, is your idea of sym- 
metry! Zounds! madam, if this is the hest you 
can do in that department, I shali lay the nest 
myself.’’ 

Mrs. Biddy (with her claw in her eye). ‘ Please, 
I could n’t help it. I didn’t mean to.” 

O. C. Esq. (mollified). ‘ Well, well, don’t 
fret your gizzard. You’re no chicken, madam, 
to be so sensitive about a trifle: only remember 
my advice in future, and, above all, recollect that 
the crowning virtue of henhood is disinterested- 
ness.”’ 

Mrs. Biddy (meekly). ‘* Have a worm, dear?” 
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O. C. Esq. (solemnly). ‘I will.” 
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SCENE THIRD. 


Mrs. Biddy C. has been setting for three weeks. 
0. C., Esq., appears in the distance, parting with 
one of his numerous female friends ; the tones of 
his voice fall faintly on Mrs. Biddy’s ear. 

O. C., Esq. ‘* And now, sweetest of hens, fare- 
well! and may all the stars of heaven, and all the 
saints of the barn-yard, meet to register the day 
when your smile first dawned upon my dreary life, 
and made me the happiest of roosters. Farewell.” 

O. C. wends his homeward way. ‘‘ Good even- 
ing, Jack ; monstrous fine hen, that. Just been 
ag from her. Or may be you did not notice 
ser points, Quite fond of me, too, I assure you. 
Still in tears, you will observe—ahem! Cock-a- 
dvodle-doo !”’ 

O. C. reaches the domestic nest— 

Mrs. Biddy (feebly). ‘*Oh, I’m so glad to 
have somebody to speak to. I haven't stepped off 
the nest, nor seen a creature, since sunrise. How 
do you do, my dear?’ Anything new going on in 
the yard?’ 

A long pause. O. C., Esq., appears to be sudden- 
ly overwhelmed with depression and silent gloom. 

Mrs. Biddy. ‘* What’s the matter, sir?” 

O. C., Esq. (in a terrible voice, and walking 
like Othello). ‘* Matter! madam, behold!”’ [In- 
serts his bill under his left wing, and produces a 
rooster’s tail feather.] ‘‘ Do you recognize that, 
madam?t Do you acknowledge an acquaintance 
with the chicken-hearted caitiff who dropped it? 
Are you aware that I found it within three feet of 
the domestic nest ?”’ 

Mrs. Biddy (languidly). ‘Did you? Ididn’t 
notice it.’’ 

0. C., Esq. ‘‘ Peace, hen, and listen! while 
in calm but decisive terms I strive to impress upon 
your mind the enormity of your conduct. Has, it 
not been decided, I pe you, calmly, madam, has 
it not been the opinion of rooster-kind for ages, 
and is it not therefore undeniable, that (after dis- 
interestedness) the one thing needful to the female 
character is excessive modesty? A true hen is so 
strictly and severely virtuous, that the slightest 
— at intimacy from one of an improper sex, 
though disguised beneath the specious mask of 
friendship, will excite in her breast the extremest 
aversion and horror. On the contrary, what do I 
find to be the case in regard to yourself? Only 
yesterday, on returning unexpectedly from a little 
party, I beheld you in arimated conversation with 
my brother! Heavens! madam, am I to be longer 
the victim of such duplicity? No! sooner would 
I sacrifice at once the domestic nest, and fling thy 
lifeless body——oh! oh! misery! violence! re- 
venge ! ‘ Frailty, thy name is hen!’ ”’ 

Mrs. Biddy gets fidgety on her nest. ‘Oh 
dear me, I ‘in so tired !”’ 

Silence for half an hour. 

Mrs. B, (in gentle desperation). ‘ My dear, 
do you think you would mind looking to the nest 
a minute, while [ run and pick a little bit of 
something’ I haven’t taken a mouthful to-day.” 

O. C., Esq. (starting up in doubt), “ Madam, 
have I heard aright? Do I understand that you 
have distinctly offered to shift upon your husband 
the little duties of the domestic nest? Are you 
gving to step from your sphere, madam? Do you 
mean to be a hen’s rights hen, madam? Have I 
not again and again impressed upon your mind, 
that female selfishness alone is at the bottom of 
these impious doctrines? And what, on the con- 
trary, according to the decision of all rooster-kind, 





should be the real pride and ambition of henhood . 
Disinterestedness ; a true hen glories in little 
crosses and trials; for, without temptations, she 
perceives that there can be no virtue; without 
trials, no patience ; without affliction, no resig- 
nation, which is always so oan. | in the female 
character. A true hen, situated as you are, 
would not only rejoice that Providence had secn 
fit to perfect her with trials, but, with that beau- 
tiful self-abnegation which can never be too strenu- 
ously inculcated by rooster-kind, would set herself 
to planning new sacrifices; I say a true hen, in 
your situation, instead of sneaking from her little 
duties, would contrive some plan (if only by reach- 
ing out her head, and picking the earth around 
her) for supplying her husband’s little wants.” 
Mrs. Biddy (meekly). ‘*‘ Have a worm, dear ?”’ 
O. C., Esq. (solemnly). ‘I will.” 





Select British Eloquence; embracing the best 
Speeches entire of the most eminent Orators of Great 
Britain for the last two centuries ; with Sketches of 
their Lives, an Estimate of their Genius, and Notes 
Critical and Explanatory. By Chauncey A. Goodrich, 
D. D., Professor in Yale College. 

Dr. Chauncey Goodrich, the Professor of Rhetoric 
at Yale College, has for thirty years been in the habit 
of inculcating eloquence by examples. ‘‘ We took De- 
mosthenes’ Oration for the crown as a text-book in 
the senior class, making it the basis of a course of 
informal lectures on the principles of oratory.’’ For 
modern eloquence he chose some of the greatest Eng- 
lish and American orators. The present volume is 
based upon his lectures as regards English speakers, 
with some extension of the speeches, and a recast if not 
a revision of the commentary. 

The orations in the goodly volume before us are of 
three classes. The first class consists of copious se- 
lections of (not from) the speeches of the great orators 
—Chatham, Burke, Fox, Pitt, and, as an advocate, 
Erskine. In the second class are Mansfield, Grattan, 
Sheridan, Curran, Mackintosh, Canning, Brougham. 
Some of the letters of Junius are included amongst 
the speeches for their force and finish. This selection 
proper is introduced by the speeches of previous ora- 
tors, from Eliot and Stratford to Pulteney and Ches- 
terfield. A notice of the life of each speaker, with an 
estimate of his character as a statesman and an 
orator, is prefixed to his orations ; the subject of every 
speech is succinctly explained, and a commentary 
appended, at once historical, explanatory and critical. 
It is a good book for the student, and equally useful 
for the library, as containing in a single volume the 
cream of British eloquence, illustrated by a variety 
of interesting matter.—Spect. 


How to make Money. By oa Tradesman. How to 
invest Money. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. Bir- 
mingham : J. W. Showell, Temple-street. London: 
Arthur Hall and Co. 1852. 

This little book, which should be in every man’s 
waistcoat-pocket, contains the advice of a father to a 
son on the subject of money-getting. It briefly but 
effectually exposes the false morality of many of our 
commercial maxims, and lays bare the heartless op- 
pression of which they are too often the sources. In 
this money-hunting age a manual that teaches the 
young to prefer a pure heart and a clear conscience to 
a full purse cannot be too widely circulated or too 
frequently read. The price of this neat little tract is 
next to nothing compared with the importance of the 
subject upon which it treats. Upon the story by Mrs. 
Stowe, ‘* How to invest Money,’’ we need say nothing : 
the authoress of ‘* Uncle Tom’’ commands a numerous 
audience, and never fails to enlist their sympathies. 
A single envelope will contain this little treatise, 
which is not too long for a tradesman to read, however 
deeply engaged in business.— Tait. 

















